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Rebellion against death, the old rebellion, 
Is over; I have nothing left to fight; 
Battles have always had their need of music, 


The Old Enemy 


But peace is quiet as a windless night. 


Therefore I make no songs—I have grown certain, is 
Save when he comes too late, death is a friend 
A shepherd leading home his flock serenely 


Under the planet at the evening’s end. 


—Sara Teasdale, in Atlantic Monthly. 
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EDUGyTIONAE 


Emerald Hodgson Hospital 


—AND— 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewance, Tenn, 

A Church institution where the best 
training to be had for development of 
Nurses. For further information, address 

REV. W. S. CLAIBORNE, Supt. 


The General Theological 
Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

The next Academic year begins on the 
lsst Wednesday in September. 

Specia] students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


prepares boys at cost for college and 
university. Modern equipment. Healthy 
location in the mountains of Virginia. 
Ccst moderate, made possible through 
ey ea pe of founders. For catalogue 
app t 

REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., 

Rector. 


The Virginia Home and 
Training School 


Falls Church, Fairfax County, Va. 
For the Feeble-Minded. 
Established 1892. 

For terms and information address 

MISS M. GUNDRY. 


Episcopal High School 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The eighty-fifth year of this School for 
Boys opens September 19th, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout, Catalogue on 
application. 

A. R. HOXTON, B. A., Principal. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity 
School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church 
oe training colored men for the minis- 
Fentgs 

One of the first Church institutions en- 
dorsed and aided by the American Church 
Institute for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty 
per cent of the colored clergy of the 
Church) are now laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The curriculum covers the full canoni- 
cal course for Deacon’s and Priest’s Or- 
ders. 

The degree of Bachelor in Divinity is 
awarded. 

The forty-sixth session opens Tuesday, 
September 25, 1923. 

For catalogue and information, apply 
to 
Rev. F. 


G. RIBBLE, M. A., D. D., Dean, 


Petersburg, Va. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


William Smith College 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. Y. 


102nd Year begins September 18, 1923. 
Courses leading to the degrees of A. B. 
and B.S. Hobart offers a large number 
of scholarships to students preparing for 
aol. Orders. 

- Rt. Rev. Chas..H. Brent, D, D., LL.D., 

Chancellor. 
Rey. Murray Bartlett, D. D,, LL.D. 
President. 


For information address the President. 


| REV. R. CARY MONTAGUE 
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Publishers 
112 North Fifth Street, - - Richmond, Va 
LE WAS Cn WileeANioeeees Be tec RS President 
W. MEADE ADDISON._______-_------- Vice-President 
REV. W. RUSSELL BOWIB, D. D-------------= Editor 


REV. E. L. GOODWIN, D. D Consulting Editor 
Sateen Associate Editor 
JOHN Hs. COOKE aes et | Secretary and Manager 

Entered at the Postoffice in Richmond, Va., as second- 
class mail matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
$3.00 a year in advance. To the clergy, 
$2.00. Six months, $1.50. Trial subscrip- 
tions 3 months, 50 cents; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. 
For the convenience of subscribers, sub- 


scriptions are continued at expiration 
unless otherwise ordered. Notice of re- 
newal, discontinuance, or cnange of ad- 


dress should be sent two wecks before 
the date they go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in 
about two weeks by change of date on 
address label. If date is not proverly 
extended after each payment, notiry us 
promptly. No receipt for payment will be 
sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which we are dt- 
recting the paper at the time of writing 
MUST ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our iailing 
list is arranged by post offices and not 
alphabetically. 

Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted on 
request. For classified see head of that 


| department 


Representatives wanted in each Parish, 
liberal commissions. 
News concerning the church at large 


always welcome. 2 
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St. Stéphen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS with four years’ work leading 
to the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the. 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profes- 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnished and heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $225 a year; a to- 
tal of $600. 

The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, af fter graduation, are going into 
business or ‘into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism or 
into classical, social or literary research. 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson N. Y. (Rail- 
way Station, Barrytown.) 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 

The Chevron School for Girls. Epis- 
copal. In the Shenandoah Valley. College 
preparatory, Elective Courses, Musio 
and Art, Athletics. Open-air courses. 
Individual instruction. $600. ~ 
MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin., 

(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


THE 
CHURCH TRAINING 
AND 
DEACONESS. HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two 
years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. 


Address 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
708 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lucy Cobb Institute 


Athens, Georgia. 


College preparatory and Junior Col- 
lege work. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science and other special de- 
partments. Number of students strict- 
ly limited so that each may have indi- 
vidual attention. 


Trains girls in the ideals of Christian 
womanhood of the South. 


For information address 
MILDRED R. MELL, President. 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 
The Dean. 


Cathedral School for Girls 


ORLANDO, FLA., Bishop-Mann, President. 
For catalogue address Secretary. 


Beautiful and healthful location. 
Equipment. . Athletics. 


leading Colleges. Terms moderate. 


Thirtieth Session will begin Sept. 19, 1923. For Catalogue address 
ANNIE M. POWELL, A. B., A. M., Principal 


Chatham Episcopal Institute 


The Diocesan School for Girls 
CHATHAM -:- 


The Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, President Board Trustees. a 
15-acre Campus. 
Gymnasium and Field Sports. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression, and Business. 


VIRGINIA 


New Buildings and Modern 
College Preparatory. 
Certificate admits to 


tome eH 


AUGUST 25, 1923. 


PEABODY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Leading Endowed 
Musical Conservatory in 
the Couutry. 
Scholarships. Operatic 
training. Tuition in all 
grades and branches. Circulars mailed. 


The Protestant Episcopal 


Theological Seminary in Virginia 

The One Hundred and First Session 
Opens Wednesday, September 19, 1923. 
For catalogs and other information, ad- 
dress The Dean, Rev. Berryman Green, 


D. D., Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia, 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


MILITARY - BEDFORD, VA. 


Thorough preparation for college or business life. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal 
endowment permits of unusually low terms. $405 
covers all charges for the school year. No extras. 
Randolph-Macon boys succeed—over 700 grad- 
uates of this school have received full college de- 
grees or entered professions in the past 28 years. 
For catalog and further information, address Box 13 


WM. R. PHELPS—E. SUMTER SMITH 
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MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE AND MARY 
BALDWIN SEMINARY. 
Established in 1842, 

FOR YOUNG LADIES. STAUNTON, VA. 
Term begins September 6th. in Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. 
climate, modern equipment, Students from 

33 States. 

Courses: Collegiate, 4 years, A. B. De- 
gree; Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Athletics 
—Gymnasium and Field. Catalogue. 


Camps and Tours 


A Great Gathering 


of | 


Churchmen | 


The International Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew is an unparal- 
leled opportunity for men to meet for 
consideration of the vital things in the 
life of the Church. 

Practical methods of spreading the 
Kingdom are discussed; new inspiration 
is gained for Christian service; Christian 
fellowship is fostered. 


A kind of vacation that refreshes and 
builds worth-while. 


CHICAGO, September 19-23, 1923. 
For particulars address: 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 
Room 515, 180 No. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


(THE STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE) 
_ All Courses Open Alike to Men and Women 
Four-year courses for high school graduates, leading to B. S. degree, in Agriculture, Engineering, Science, 


and Teacher-Training; two-year courses in Pre-Medical, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dental, Pre-Law, H 


tion, Practica] Agriculture, and Practical Mechanics. 
(linotype). 
For catalog and full particulars, address: 


ome Demonstra- 


Short unit courses in agricultural branches and printing 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, V. P. I. Blacksburg, Virginia 


STAMMERING 


CURED 


‘ Let stammerers themselves tell you about our work. Here are some recent cases, write them enclosing 
stamped envelope for reply: Mr. Arthur Schwander, 1010 Missouri, Houston, Texas; Miss Josepaine Schaefer, 


Route 1, Box 145, Taylor, Texas; Mr. F. B. Kirchner, Camp Wood, Texas. 
Write any bank or pastor of any church in Tyler. 


quest. 
information for the asking. 
SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, - = 


Many others cured; names on re- 
Your money back if not satisfied. Booklet and 


TYLER, TEXAS. 


| CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


After ordering additional copies of The New Hymnal, the Rector 


of a church in California adds: 


‘We have been using it now for more than a year and it has made 
all the difference in our congregational singing.” 


THE NEW HYMNAL 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


14. WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK 


Unsurpassed | 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS "oF"#iRiacts® 
j OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church owner- 
ship. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship; 
culture; Christian idealism. 


FOR BOYS: 

St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va. 
$650. Catalog—Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph. D. 
Headmaster. 

Christchur*h School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
sex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Rev. F. E. Warren, 


Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: 


St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800. 
Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal. 

St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville; Va., $500. Cat- 
alog—Miss Laura Lee Dorsey, Principal. 

St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma S. Yerby, Principal. 

Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia, (Inc:) About gifts, bequests for equip- 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
Rey. E. L. Woodward, M. A., M. D., Dean, The 
Church House, 110 W. Franklin St.. Richmond, Va. 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


A Home School for Girls. 
Saratoga Springs. New York. 
Thoroughness of Instruction, 

Definite Church Teaching, 

Invigorating Climate. 
Provincial School of the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey, Box C356. 


REV. CHARLES H. L. FORD, Principal, 


JOHN L. RATCLIFFE 


FLORIST 


209 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


FLOWERS OF QUALITY. 


Washington Cathedral 


A Witness for Christ in the Capital of the 
Nation. 


THE CHAPTER 


Appeals to Churchmen throughout the 
country for gifts, large and small, to con- 
tinue the work of building now proceed- 
ing and to maintain its work, Missionary, 
Educational, Charitable, for the benefit 
of the whole Church, 
Chartered under Act of Congress. 

Administered by a representative Board 
of Trustees of leading business men, Clere- 
gymen and Rishops. 

Full information will be given by the 
Bishop of Washington, or the Dean, Ca- 
thedral Offices, Mount St. Alban, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will receive and ac- 
knowledge all contributions. 


LEGAL TITLE FOR USE IN MAKING © 
WILLS, 


The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun-: 
dation of the District of Columbia. 


Beauty, Utility and Cost 


In choosing Furniture of any sort, 
there are three things to consider— 
beauty, utility and cost. While you 


alone are the judge of the importance 
of these three, this store finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in endeavoring to offer 
you Furniture of distinctive beauty and 
practical utility at prices you can¢well 
afford to pay. 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


700 KE. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


The Armor of Youth! 


By Dr. W. Russell Bowie. 


“This latest volume is quite up to 
the high standards Dr, Bowie himself 
set in his former works.” 

The “Talks”? it contains are fresh 
and spontaneous in their subjects, and 
convey a helpful and needful lesson to 
youthful hearers. 

Try any of Dr. Bowie’s Works— 
You’ll Enjoy Them All, 


SUNNY WINDOWS and other ser- 
mons for Children ............ $1.25 
THE CHILDREN’S YEAR—52 five- 
minute Talks to Childern ...... $1.25 
THE ROAD OF THE STAR... .$1.50 


Order now from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 


Richmond, Va. 


Cuticura Soap 
SHAVES 


Without Mug 


Cuticura Soap is the favorite forsafety razor shaving. 


XANTHINE! 


Restores Gray Hair to Its Natural Color 
REMGVES DANDRUFF AND SCURF ; 
Invigorates and prevents the hair from falling out 
7 MARVELOUS IM ITS EFFECTS 
: For Sale by Druggists, or Sent Direct by Mail 
XANTHINE COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 
b Price $1... per bottle, trial size 5¢c. Send for circular 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING SAVINGS 


TRUSTS 


R. L. Christian & Co. 


514-16 E. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Leading Fancy Grocer 
Agents for 
PAGET AND SHAW AND MIRROR 


CANDIES. 
Special attention given to out-of-town 
orders. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


MERE PS: 


oa Thougots a 
| For the Thoughtful | 


All Heaven listens when we send up 
a heart-felt prayer for an enemy’s good. 


Don’t expect much from the man who 
would do great things if he had other 
people’s opportunities. 


Whoever gives as God prospers him 
will never have to stop giving for lack 
of funds. 


The greatest prosperity that a man 
can have from God is the gift of a heart 
that loves to give. 


No success is good when it hardens 
our hearts to love and laughter, or to 
the appeal of tears.—Provs. 


“Tt is well to have an open mind,”’ 
says President Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; “‘but it is not well to have it 
open.” 


Ah, soul, it may come to the worst 
with thee ere thou art delivered, but 
thou wilt be remembered! God may 
keep thee waiting, but He will ever be 
mindful of His covenant, and will’ ap- 
pear to fulfil His inviolable word!—F. 
B. Meyer. 


High hearts are never long without 
hearing some new call, some distant 
clarion of God, even in their dreams; 
and soon they are observed to break up 
the camp of ease and start on some 
fresh march of faithful service.—Mar- 
tineau. 


Walk thy way greatly! So do thou en- 


dure 

Thy small, thy narrow, dwarft and 
cankered life, 

That soothing patience shall be half 
the cure 

For ills that lesser souls keep sore with 
strife. 


—Greene. 


“Bless God for starlight and He will 
give you moonlight; praise Him for 
moonlight and He will give you sun- 
light; thank Him for sunlight and you 
will yet come to the land where they 
need not the light of the sun, for the 
Lord God giveth them light for ever 
and ever.”—Spurgeon. 


“How foolishly we often fret, 
When little troubles come to taunt 
us; 
How often we decide to let 
Poor, little difficulties daunt us; 


How often cowardly we swerve 
And weakly shamble down the hill, 
When but a little rest would serve 
To keep us bravely mounting still.’’ 


A visitor at one of the art galleries 
of Florence said to the aged attendant: 
“J do not think much of your pictures.”’ 
The answer of the old man was: ‘Oh, 
sir, the pictures are not up for judg- 
ment, but the visitors are.’’ Jesus 
‘Christ is above judgment, but those wino 
make light of Him are condemned in 
their judgment. 


“He hath given us an understanding 
that we may know Him.” This is some- 
| thing that the natural heart cannot 
know of itself. This is something that 
genius and learning cannot find. This 
is somethnig that eloquence cannot 


make plain. This is something that 
must come to us through the direct 
vision of the Holy Ghost.—Selected. 


Said Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, speak- 
ing of those beyond the veil: ‘We feel 
that we are not worthy now to loose 
their shoe-latchet, or to touch their gar- 
ments’ hem; but since love is love, that 
must not trouble us. While they com- 
plete themselves in regions beyond our 
view, we are to remember them, to look 
for them, to prepare for them. We 
must.try to keep the straight path so 


may reach the spirit-land unsoiled and 
noble. They remember us, they wait 
for us, they will welcome us. They are 
saying, if we had ears to hear: ‘Dearly 
beloved and longed for, my joy and my 
crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my 
dearly beloved.’ ”’ 


Infant Son of Campus _ Professor: 
“Did you hear the stepladder fall, mam- 
ma?”’ 


Mother: ‘‘Yes. I hope father didn’t 
fall?” 
Son: ‘‘He hasn’t yet. He’s hanging 


to the picture molding.’’—Gargoyle. 


Churen Furnishings, Memorials, etc. 


CHURCH WINDOWS , 


AND 
MORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


ee 
SHUR CH 
WINDOWS — TABLET 
PABRICS— EMBROIDERIES 
2 MEM OR IALS 


B-eR-“ Lamp 

3535-27 SIXTH: AVENUE NEW-YORK 

MEMORIALS: IN-STAINED-GLASS ff AN 
“IN 


] MOSAIC-MARBLE -STONE-GRANITE 

[CARVED -WOOD- METAL -EIC +» 
GRANITE AND MARBLE 

MEMORIALS 


Largest stock 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Established 75 years) 


294-296 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


in the 


School Desks, 
Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten Cuairs, 
Church Pews, 
School Supplies, 
Blackboards, 


Southern Desk Co., Hickory, N. C. 


far as we can see it, to seek that we — 


Catbolic for every trutb of God; Protestant against every error of man. 
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A MISUSE OF CRITICISM 


In a recent issue of The Churchman, of New York, 
there is an article which seems to us highly unfortunate. 
It is entitled, ‘“‘The Future of the: Church, As A Layman 
Sees It.’’ The name of the writer is not given. 

~The article breathes a dogmatic assurance which is com- 

plete. The author seems to think that he, and probably 
‘he alone, knows exactly what ought to be done for the 
best interests of the Church. The officers of the staff 
in the Church’s headquarters are ‘experts, whose duty 
is largely one of gathering statistics, going around to Dioce- 
san Councils, addressing conferences and then going back 
to their offices and rushing into print with a ‘program’.’’ 
The anonymous layman also rushes into print with a ‘“‘pro- 
gram.’ The difference is that he somehow imagines that 
his program is better than any which the appointed secre- 
taries of the Church’s departments can produce, because 
they are experts and he is not! 

Particularly, the writer om ‘“‘The Future of the Church’’ 
condemns The Story of the Program, the book which has 
‘een put forth by the National Council of the Church to 
describe the manifold work for which the missionary of- 
ferings are asked. “I have been in almost every state in 
the Union checking up,” he writes, ‘‘and it is a very inter- 
esting survey. The -plain truth is that the glowing pic- 
tures painted by our experts do not hold up under the 
facts as gathered. I have made it my business to check 
tp on many of the very places the Program gives, only to 
find the facts in no way fit into the representations for 
which we are asked large sums of money. * * Every- 
where I have been I find the progress being made is so 
small that it is hardly noticeable, and very doubtful in 
many places.” 

These are serious charges. They amount to saying that 
the present program for the Church’s missionary work, 
on the basis of which the appeal for the people’s gifts is 
made, is nothing but elaborate buncombe. Instead of try- 
ing to give more, the people ought to give less. The 
writer is one of those who “feel the burden of what is 
getting to be ‘oppressive assessments’.’’ He says, ‘“‘I pro- 
pose to lay my report before our vestry and move for cur- 
tailment of assessments.’’ It may be that his article will 
encourage other vestrymen, not. averse to finding a plausible 
argument, to do the same. 

The Churchman apparently espouses editorially the views 
of its anonymous contributor. “This is a disturbing in- 
dictment,’’ says the editorial comment. “If the facts are 
true as stated, our leaders who are responsible for budget- 
making are answerable to the Church’ on charges of serious 
carelessness.’’ 

But what are 
conclusions which one single 


Siete certain 
who does not 


“the facts as stated’’? 
individual, 


give his name, has arrived at. Not one specification is 
given as to what objects in the Church’s missionary pro- 
gram are to be deemed unworthy of support. Not one sug- 
gestion is brought forward of concrete evidence to sup- 
port the writer’s conclusions. Simply he has seen, and he 
knows. The whole staff of the Church’s administrative 
officers do not know anything or else they misrepresent 
what they know. 

Where, meanwhile, are the General Convention and 
the National Council? One would think from the smooth 
condemnation of the unnamed layman that the program 
of the Church’s work had been invented, and then foisted 
upon the rest of us, by a little coterie of malign ‘‘ex- 
perts,’’ who run things to suit themselves. Has he never 
heard that a committee made up of some of the ablest men 
in the General Convention spent long hours at Portland 
last Fall examining critically into the missionary program, 
and that the report which they finally agreed upon was 
adopted by the Convention in the name of the whole 
Church? Has he never heard that there is such a thing 
as the National Council, made up of those Bishops and 
clergymen and laymen whom the General Convention 
chose out of the entire country as representing the best 
business sense and administrative efficiency which the 
membership of the Church can furnish? Has he never 
heard that this Council meets regularly in the Church 
Missions House—its members coming in some instances 
across the whole width of the Continent—for no other 
purpose than to scrutinize in long sessions the Causes 
which are brought forward as claiming the interest or 
gifts of the Church? It would be incredible that even the 
wisest Council should not make mistakes. But is it credible 
on the other hand, that one unnamed layman knows so 
much more than the entire Council that he can condemn 
by inference every item of work upon which the Church 
is adventuring? 

To our mind, it is an exceeding pity that such an article 
as the one we are discussing should have been given place 
in a great Church paper. We do not say this through 
any feeling that the Church’s administration should be im- 
mune from criticism. The more intelligent, direct and 
circumstantial criticism it gets, the better. But the criti- 
cism ought to be clearly indicated so that it can be clearly 
met. It ought to tell who makes it, and why, and on 
what evidence. What fairness is there in a general griev- 
ance based on the writer’s estimate of certain places which 
he says he has seen in the United States, and turned them 
into a general condemnation which impugns with its 
anonymous suspicion the Church’s entire mission field, both 
at home and abroad? Fair controversy is one thing, but 
sniping is another. 
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PRINCIPLES WHICH TRANSCEND PARTISANSHIP 


In an editorial on President Harding two weeks azo, 
in the mood of that reverent grief which all the nation 
felt, we expressed our admiration for the fine things in 
his character and in his policy which remain to America 
28 an enduring legacy. We did not think he would be 
lionored best by indiseriminating flattery, nor that his 
achievements would seem the brighter if the limitations 
against which they had to make way were denied. We 
were guileless of any evil doing, but behold now the iniquity 
into which we fell. An indignant lady writes: 

“Ti hardly seems possible that a religious paper would 
criticize our late President in a memorial editorial when 
the whole world mourns; such remarks at a time like 
this are most uncharitable.” 

“The general judgment of the country has never ac- 
counted kim a man of shining ability.” I would not credit 
that to the country, but your own narrow vision. 

“Let me say his policy was anything but narrow, as 
the party he stood for represents all that is highest and 

in the nation, or President Harding would never have 
baen at the head of it. No loyal Republican could read 
your un-Christian criticism and want to read another copy 
of the South=rn Churchman. Never send it to me again. 
A Republican Episcopalian could have no further use for 
your paper.” 

The political partisanship which likes to get mad even 
if it has to manufacture a chanee to do it is Indicrous, 
of course; but it is pathetic too. The tragedy of the in- 
ternational chaos today is largely due to the fact that 
multitudes in America confused a world choice with local 
political passions. Im the editorial concerning President 
Harding, the climactic point was a discussion of the way 
in which his own policy had been growing in sympathetic 
recognition ef America’s world responsibility, as evidenced 
by his support of the Court of International Justice. There 
are certain great desires which it seems to us ought to 
mark all Christian people today. They are more imperious 
than any partisan loyalties, and all political judgments 
ought to be tempered by them. We have seen this truth 
nowhere more cogently expressed than in a recent editorial 
of the Living Church, which we should be glad to make 
our own. Commenting on the restlessmess of the farmers 
of ithe Middle West, and on the extraordinary evidence in 
recent elections of a discontent blindly trying to find 2 


BEFORE IT BE TOO LATE 


Of most timely interest, and of signal importance, ica, 
in connection with that larger duty of America in interna- 
tional affairs to which we referred im the editorial preced- 
ing this one, is an address which was made at the Insiiiuie 
of Politics in Williamstown on August 16 by General Henry 
T. Allen, formerly commander of the American Army of 
Occupation in Germany. As 2 member of the Rhineland 
High Commission, General Allen came into close personal 
fontact with French, German, British and Belgian officials, 
and through access to confidential sources of information, 
was able to understand the reparation problem with an 
intimacy possible to few other Americans. When he spe2Es 
therefore of the need of more direct help by the United 
States in the European confusion, there is reason for the 
eountry to consider seriously what he says. . 

Aecording to the press reports, General Allen has made 
recommendations to the Department of Siate concerninz 
a possible joint submission by the United States and Great 
Britain of a plan which both France and Germany might 
honorably accept as 2 way out of the ominous deadlock 
over reparations and the occupation of the Ruhr. What 
the details of such 2 plan might be are of course not dis- 
closed; paat tte: entice fart ee eee 
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remedy, the editorial said: 
“The nation fails to see that the whole trend ot ren 
has grown out of our posi-war national selfishness. 
cause of that selfishness the farmer cannot export his 
nor sell it at a reasonable profit. Because of that : 
ness the balance of power in the senate has been 
Because of that selfishness the stock and bond market. 
been depressed. Because of that selfishness busi 
our cities is in a critical condition, and the states tha 
farthest removed from the area of greatest discontent 
decoming alarmed over the growth of radicalism 
“Men read the Old Testament and wonder whether it id 
true that the fortunes of Israel continually fluctuated ac 
cording to whether the nation did or did not obey the di- Z. a” 
vine will Nothing in Hebrew history illustrates that de- 
bendence more than the history of our own day and nation. 
When, in giving to the utmest in war, we were blessed and a ca 
prospered, spiritually if not materially, America had the af eA 
fection and the confidence and the leadership of the besgie 
Now, when we have withdrawn from the leadership than ob- 
tained and are pursuing a policy of entire national selfish- 
ness, we have neither their affection nor their confidence, 
nor are we lenger blessed, nor do we prosper, spiritually — 
or materially. We have the gold of the world and we are — 
poor. We have sought our own good and we have lost it. — 
It is not the function of The Living Church to intrude in 
the field of politics. But such questions as those of affilia- —— 
tion with the League of Nations, as affording national help 
and leadership to the distracted world, as seeking tore 
store peace where we assisted in making war, as feeding _ 
the hungry and clothing the naked, as finding a way te 
prevent future wars, are primarily moral and only second— “= 
arily political questions, and on these, and such as these, 
the religious thought of the nation has the right to form __ 
its own conclusions and demand that politicians respect 
those conclusions. On such questions we will continte to ~~ 
demand that religious leaders shall lead the thought of 
the nation, surrendering leadership neither to politicians y, 
nor to partisan expediency. it does not concern us what 
political parties rise or fall; it does concern us that the — 
Incarnation points the way not to national selfishness but 
to national sacrifice as a means to national service. This 
we shall proclaim, be the political platforms ef great par- a 
ties never so violently opposed to it.” 


- 


sentations is his conviction, in the first place, that the 
present danger in Europe inevitably involyes the United = 
States in its consequences, and, in the second place, 
the danger cannot be removed unless this nation Bb 
its more impartial and more readily trusted spirit to 
adjustment of those conflicting interests which the 
Dean nations are too estranged and too mai 
cious ever to adjust alone. 
Said General Allen: 


“It has been estimated that one-half the population 
the United States is engaged in lines of production ak 
Intely dependent upon foreign markets for our st Ty) 
production. Europe has always been our best mar! 
therefore follows that this great economic struggle 
ously interfering with our business relations and 1 
The humane phase must appeal to all of us. At the 
ent time the saiaried and professional classes of a 
part of Central Europe are unable to furnish 
tenance for themselves as is combatible with a 
sical living, nor are they able to purchase a 
meat required by their growing children. 

“These thoughts, involving commercial and 
fare, force an interest in Europe’s affairs by « 

“In our much vaunted —— from — E 
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changes are impending that may wreck Western civiliza- 


tion, we seem to say that it is not our affair, and salve our 
conscience with that thought. Were the American peopie 


fully abreast of the horrors awaiting Europe and the ir- 


reparable injuries that must be ours by chaos on the Con- 
tinent, they would force action while there may yet be 
time. In spite of our present prosperity, we are suffering 
from limitations of our tra:iie by reason of the great im- 
passe. ; 

“We are not sufficiently soif-contained to live without 
an exchange of commodities with other countries. The 
economic Continental struggle is already costing Europe 
millions of dollars daily in los. production, and also unem- 
ployment to millions of men, notably in England, Ger- 
many and France. The d2:.eased capacity to purchase 
by our best customer, Europe, will change our prosperity 
to sterner times within a short period. 

“In this radio-electric era, iSuropean trade centres are 
nearer to us than were the Canadian markets a few years 
since. In the complexity and inter-dependence of trade 
in relation to other countries we are dependent upon those 
centres in a very large degree for our prosperity. The 
purchasing power of our products by England, Europe and 
the commerce of the entire world, is continually diminish- 
ing by reason of the Central European struggle. Our 
farmers know why the prices of their grain and meat 
products. continue thus low. 

“We have orders of steel products in the Ruhr amount- 
ing to millions of dollars that we have been unable thus 
far to get out, though they were purchased before January 
11, 1923, the date of the Franco-Belgian advance. 

“There are those who believe that German discipline 
and thrift will prevent disruptive disorders in that coun- 
try, and since ‘those people understand only force,’ the 
present policy does not suggest great danger to Huropean 
civilization. The. answer to them is a citation of facts; 
Great disorder, if not chaos, was developed in Germany 
under conditions far less impelling than the present. Is 
there any intelligent man who would say that a chaotic 
Europe would not seriously affect our moral, spiritual 
and intellectual well-being as well as our physical wei- 
fare? 

“Our responsibility is great. Our failure to ratify th> 
treaty, that would have been willingly modified by the other 
signatories to suit our requirements, has left us in default 
in the eyes of Europe, and our refusal to accept the de- 
fense promised France in the tripartite arrangement leaves 
us in special default with her. Regardless of the political 
reasons that brought our action, or non-action, the fact 
rémains that the present Huropean impasse could not have 
happened had we participated in winning the peace. 

“Our participation could not be considered as injecting 
ourselves into European affairs, but as answering a call cf 
distress. Under present conditions we are permitting a 
large and important part of the world to seethe in a ‘lis- 


order that may sooner or later force our participation 
when the period of counsel and conference is past. 

“The animosity created beyond the directly contending 
States has become so great and the respective State prides 
so sensitive that those States would appear to refuse out- 
side counsel or intervention. That is not sufficient reason 
to compel us to silence and inactivity, provided we are 
fully cognizant of the great danger of the tragedy almost 
unexampled in history that is taking place before our eyes. 
The essential of relief must be found in a rational security 
for France; reasonable reparations and due consideration 
for State pride on both sides. Germany wants to give 
France that security. 

“The present great venture is costing France dearly, 
and the chief solace she gets must be in the fact that her 
traditional enemy is paying more dearly, 

“There can be no such thing as a fight to a finish, for 
the simple reascu that 62,000,000 of virile people can 
neither be bottled up for a long period nor eliminated from 
the affairs of the country of their inheritance. With every 
desire to see our traditional friend enjoy prosperity and 
progress in security, and to see her just financial and 
political ends secured, and likewise with equally strong 
wishes to see our recent enemy, with whom we have made 
formal peace, regain a normal life, it is fit that the United 
States should now in combination with others assist in 
encouraging a rational settlement giving security to both 
sides, and reasonable reparations for the injuries done 
to the victors. 

“Our country risks less in ‘Huropean entanglements’ by 
initiating this solution than by waiting tor an opening, 
with the ever-increasing danger and misery in the delay. 

“However strong may be the demands of party exigencies, 
there comes a time when statesmanship and public wel- 
fare demand first consideration. Such a moment has ar- 
rived. This is not a time when party welfare should take 
precedence over the very serious demands made by a na- 
tional and world welfare.”’ 


With the accession of Mr. Coolidge to leadership, there 
is a chance for new adventure in service by the United 
States. He has no past commitments. He has no previous 
policies to which, for consistency’s sake, he must cling. He 
is not bound by expressed opinions shaped in the light of 
two years or three years ago—a long, long time in this 
swiftly changing era. The whole country wants to give 
him a fair chance. It wants him to be free to choose 
the best for America in relation to the facts of today. Can 
‘that best be anything less than a larger policy of coopera- 
tion with the old-world civilization whose collapse would 
put the progress of the whole world in jeopardy? 


THE THREE AGES.--A SERMON 
By Elwood Worcester, D. D. ° 


For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made us free from the law of sin 
and death. 

Romans 8:2. 


INCE Chirstianity threw its gigantic ideals into he 
world, the world has been a different place. We 
do well to date our era from the birth of Christ, 
pecause with Him life began anew. Up to the time Chris- 
tianity began to make itself felt as a world power, any 
philosophical observer of human life would have been 
justified in propounding a theory of its rise and fall which 
would be entirely false, and yet supported by all the ex- 
perience of the past. He would rightly have assumed 
that races and nations, like men, have their allotted time 
to live——their beginning, their rise and their end. | Just 
as in human life there comes a time when our faculties 
and forces reach their highest development and harmon- 
iously work together, when the output of life bears a 
fixed and definite relation to effort, when powers reach 
their -eulmination and genius flourishes—so it is with the 


ZN 


- races and,.nations to which such men of genius belong; 


and just as this period of greatest efficiency and greatest 
glory, is followed by .a diminution of power and of senile 
decay, and death—so it is with the greatest races and na- 


 tions,, In,support.of:such a view, such,.a philosophical, ob- 


unbroken experience of the past. 


server of the fourth century would have pointed to an 
He would have expa- 


tiated, with melancholy eloquence, on the fate of every 


° 


great empire which had existed since history began. He 
would have cited Egypt and Babylon, Nineveh and Persia, 
Greece and the Empire of Alexander, and, most striking 
of all, he would have dwelt on the downfall of mighty 
Rome which, after conquering and ruling the world, was 
then crumbling. 

And such an observer might further have pointed out 
that the ruins which had overtaken these nations had in 
every instance proceeded from the same causes. In the 
case of each a period of mighty effort and virile striving 
had been fololwed by a period of enervating luxury and 
of moral decline. All these great nations, at a certain 
hour of their history, had succeeded in conquering the 
world without them, but not one of them, up to that time, 
had succeeded in conquering the enervating luxury, the 
soft temptation, the destructive vice which lurk within: 
Every one of these civilizations carried within it the germs 
of its own destruction. Effort’ and courage bring power, 
and power brings wealth, and wealth brings luxury and 
pleasure, and these bring sin, and sin brings death. Such 
is the melancholy cycle of man’s ruin in the past, the dreary 
law of death working through our mortal members of 
which St. Paul spoke. 


From this law Christ offered us deliverance, not merely. 
by individual salvation, though Christ’s message ‘always 
begins here, but by uniting us under certain great ideals 
which are not limited by the vicissitudes of time, but 
lead to ever deepening life. No force that has been in- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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CROSSING THE LINE IN RESERVATION 


A Study of the Discussion of the Bishops’ Report 


By the Reverend Charles H. Hibbard, D. D. 


FEW years ago, when the Upper House of the Con- 
A vocation of Canterbury had provisionally adopted a 

new rubric allowing Reservation of the Sacrament 
for the Sick substantially as in the First Book of Edward 
the Sixth, a memorial was presented by a section of the 
clergy protesting against any legislation “that would de- 
prive them of the right of access to the Reserved Sacra- 
ment for purposes of devotion.” 

In the discussion that followed, the present Bishop of 
Winchester, who is trusted and respected throughout. the 
Anglican Communion, is reported to have declared ‘“‘with 
all the strength he could, that they had reached a line, 
the crossing of which would be momentous in the Church 
of England,’ and that ‘‘the issue was one of incalculable 
importance.” 

The American Church by order of the House of Bishops 
has just published and distributed the report of a committee 
of its members dealing with the same subject of Reservation, 
and the discussion that has followed in the Church press 
reveals the fact that over here we, too, have reached the 
line referred to, and that the issue is fraught with the 
same consequences. 

This Committee, composed of five of the most distin- 
guished Bishops of “this Church,’ reported unanimously 
that Reservation is at present not sanctioned by the law 
of this Church. The Committee, however, in a careful 
review of the subject historically, and taking into account 
the fact of the official use of Reservation strictly for the 
sick in the Primitive and undivided Church, and also the 
circumstances and needs of the Church today in excep- 
tional instances, recommended that legislation should be 
begun which would allow for Reservation for the sick and 
for no other purpose, and that pending the enactment of 
such legislation the Ordinary should be authorized to use 
his discretion in permitting Reservation in special cases, 
with the understanding ‘“‘that this does not cover the use 
of the Sacrament so reserved for services of Worship or 
Benediction.” 

I. The reception of this report throughout the Church 
shows that there are three classes of people interested in 
the settlement of this question: 

1. First there are those who hold with the Committee 
that Reservation for any purpose is not allowed in “this 


Church,” and “that the Book of Common Prayer contains. 


no order and provides no opportunity for the practice of 
Reservation.’’ They are content and even glad that this 
is so, and are sincerely opposed to any legislation that 
would bring about Reservation in any form or degree. 
‘They are in agreement with that part of the Report that 
pronounces it unlawful, but would not endorse the further 
plea for Reservation for the sick, believing that the clinical 
celebration now provided in the Prayer Book is sufficient 
for all practical needs. 

2. Then there is the second class who fully accept the 
finding of this Report as to the present unlawfulness of 
Reservation and loyally though regretfully accept the situ- 
ation, but also heartily endorse the Committee’s plea for 
new legislation looking to Reservation for the Communion 
of the sick and absent under proper restrictions and safe- 
guards. They do this in the sincere conviction of the need 
of such legislation, also having in mind that this was the 
use of the Primitive Church, and of the later undivided 
Church to which the Church of England appealed at the 
Reformation, and that it was also according to the mind 
of the first English revisers who were careful to make such 
provision in the first Prayer Book. 

But this class would draw the line between the use of 
Reservation for purely practical purposes and its use under 
conditions which lead to adoration and extra-liturgical 
services of various kinds, believing that such use is incon- 
sistent not only with the law and teaching of ‘‘this Church” 
put with the practice of the Catholic Church for twelve cen- 
turies. 

These two classes represent too historical schools of 
thought. 

3. There is however another class of very recent forma- 
tion and growth whose members differ essentially from 
the two just mentioned in that they believe and avow 
that Reservation is now, and always has been, lawful in 
“this Church,’ and that the Bishops’ Report in its legal 
argument and conclusions is entirely mistaken; that “this 
Church” being a Provincial Church is not competent to 


forbid Reservation and that we are still bound by Pre- 
Reformation canons of the Church of England. This class 
is, of course, interested in the restoration of Reservation 
for the sick, but the terminus ad quem is avowed to be 
the revival of the cultus which makes the Reserved Sacra- 
ment the center of worship and devotion. 

II. Just as there are three classes interested in the 
settlement of this question, so there are three sides from 
which the subject must be considered before a right con- 
clusion can be reached: 

1. There is first the Legal side. This is the only side 
which the Committee felt they were called upon to con- 
sider by the terms of their appointment. Their Report 
is a statesmanlike paper drawn up with great care, and is 
complete, lucid, learned, of exact knowledge and entirely 
convincing. We do not see how their argument or findings 
can be successfully impugned. The one paramount, de- 
cisive fact is that “‘this Church’? has taken order for ad- 
ministering the Sacrament to the sick, and this order is 
found in the Office for the Communion of the Sick. In 
this Office there used to be a positive provision for Reser- 
vation, but it was stricken out and has not been restored. 
The wise and sensible thing for those dissatisfied with this 
to do is to endeavor to have this provision put back by 
lawful authority. A parallel case is the explicit com- 
memoration of the departed in the great Prayer for the 
Church found in all ancient liturgies. This was one of the 
chief features of the first Prayer Book of the Reformers, 
but it was sacrificed in later books. The recent effort 
to restore it has met with initial success as the first steps 
towards it have been taken. A like course should be pur- 
sued as to Reservation. 

As to the contention that a mediaeval canon of the 
Church of England is still in force which authorizes and 
commands Reservation, the Committee rightly declines to 
argue it as being outside the bounds of reason, not re- 
garding it as an open question whether or not the Church 
cof England or ‘‘this Church” had the right to enact inde- 
pendent legislation in another sense from that of a mediae- 


val canon, or to make other provision for communicating 
the sick. 


One fact must always be borne in mind in connection 


with the form that legislation about Reservation took at 
the Reformation, and that is the fixed determination of 
the Reformers to cut the roots of permanent Reservation 
for worship. This was accomplished in the first Prayer 
Book by the restoration of the primitive method of carry- 
ing the Sacrament, reserved from the “open Communion” 
in the Church, directly to the sick; but the subsequent 
revisions left out this provision, thereby getting rid in- 
deed of the cultus, but at the same time depriving the 
Church of a wise and merciful provision which had been 
a part of its Cathclic heritage from the beginning. 

2. The Theological and Doctrinal side. The Report 
dealt with this side only by implication. It is most un- 
fortunate that this had to be so, and it ‘is the hope of 
many that the same master hand that drew up the Report 
will give us an exposition of the doctrine underlying this 
question, distinguishing between the Catholic doctrine of 
the Eucharist and the late mediaeval doctrine of the Ro- 
man Church which alone makes the cultus of the Reserved 
Sacrament possible. Only the broad general principle of 
differentiation can be stated here, and that is that accord- 
ing to the Catholic doctrine the Hucharist was instituted 
and the mystical gift of the Blessed Presence assured by 


Christ’s words for two purposes only, namely “for the con-- 


tinual remembrance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ,” 
and for the communion of His Body and Blood. The Ro- 
man doctrine by a process of development has added an- 
other purpose based upon transubstantiation, by which 
through Reservation the Presence is perpetuated in the 
Host, which in the tabernacle and monstrance becomes a 
perpetual external shrine where adoration can be paid and 
extra-liturgical services celebrated. 

There is a vital difference between these doctrinal sys- 
tems as to the authority which lies behind the kind of 
Reservation they use. The Catholic system limits Reserva- 


tion to the Communion of the sick and absent, and in this 


it has the authority of 


(1) The Scriptures, in that the Reservation is for Com- 
munion. 


(2) The practice of the early Church. 
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(3) The practice of the undivided Church. 

(4) The practice of the Eastern Church to this day. 

(5) The practice of the Western Church for twelve 
centuries. 3 

In striking contrast to this the only authority that the 
Roman Church can bring for the cultus of Reservation 
for worship is the Papal authority which resides ultimate- 
ly in an infallible earthly head, and this the advocates 
of this cultus in the Church of England and “‘this Church” 
are not willing te accept, thus leaving them without any 
authority whatever, 

The truth is that the legitimacy of this mediaeval devo- 
tion rests upon an assumption, and all the arguments for 
it among us are a mere begging of the question. We are 
not at liberty to assume that this enlarged and extended 
use of the Sacrament affords either an object of worship 
or means of grace, when Christ’s words at the Institu- 
tion do not warrant it, and the undivided Church never 
recognized it. Those who so hold have consciously or un- 
consciously come to accept the Laterano-Tridentine doc- 
trine of the Eucharist and make the matter rest not upon 
the words of Christ but upon logic and deduction, which 
furnish an imperfect and insecure basis for validity in so 
‘momentous a question. 

There is nothing in the history or theology of the Ameri- 
ean Church or the Reformed Church of England, or in the 
writings of their great divines which gives any support to 
this cultus, and it has only been within the last fifty years, 
since the rise of a new Latin party with its apologetic 
for the mediaeval religion, that the question has been 
raised or the practice resumed, and this only by individuals 
upon their own responsibility. 

8. The Practical side. This receives little attention 
but is of the utmost importance. It is this side which 
the Bishop of Winchester had in mind when he said that 
the crossing of a certain line would be ‘‘momentous” and 
the issue of “incalculable importance.’’ What he feared 
was the disastrous consequences which would follow the 
reintroduction of the mediaeval Eucharistic system which 
the Church of England had repudiated at a critical period 
of her history, foreseeing as he did the division it would 
cause. 

It is the same with us. Lincoln’s aphorism that ‘‘this 
nation can not exist half slave and half free’ is just as 
true of “this Church’’: it can not exist half free and half 
slave to a bondage our fathers were not able to bear. God 
“has set our feet in a large room’”’ in our Communion, but 
this liberty involves loyalty, and no Church can be expected 
to tolerate without protest teaching which is subversive of 
its doctrine and discipline and makes a cleavage in its 
ranks. This question is already hopelessly dividing the 
Church, and in the minds of many who are by no means 
alarmists there looms upon the horizon the shadow of a 
possible schism. It may not become actual, but symptoms 
of it are already in evidence to those who have eyes to 
see, for this cultus is arraying Bishop against Bishop, Dio- 
cese against Diocese, parish against parish, priest against 
priest, and seminary against seminary, besides bringing 
confusion and perplexity to devout souls who can not har- 
-monize this new departure with the formularies and normal 
order to which they are accustomed, having received them 
by authority and accepted them in good faith. 

What warrant have we that this development is along the 
path of spiritual advancement? Certainly none from our 
own Communion, for the implications here carry us into 
territory where we, in common with the Catholic Church 
of old, have reftised to enter. Churchmen are very sensi- 
tive on this point in view of the age-long tendency in 
religion to materialize spiritual things, feeling instinctive- 
ly that this devotion is in danger of leading to a materialis- 
_ tic conception of worship, alien to the atmosphere and spirit 
of the New Testament, and not in accord with the 
deep spiritual worship the ancient Church paid in the 
Bucharist, which has commended itself to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. On the practical side all this is revolutionary, for 


it introduces a new and unwarranted devotional system 
into ‘‘this Church”? which is out of keeping with its history 
and its character. Two divergent devotional systems and 
two contrasted expressions of its sacramental worship can 
not exist in the same Church without confusion and strife 
and injury to souls. These are not mere differences of 
opinion, but more on the order of differences of religion. 

The ultimate result of the revival of this system of de- 
votion would be the serious impairment of the Church’s 
peace and unity, the crippling of much of its work, and the 
undoing of one-half the work of the Reformation, since 
we can never forget that this same cultus was the crowning 
feature of the long «development of Eucharistic doctrine 
and worship during the later middle ages, against the cor- 
ruptions of which the English Church made its great and 
final protest. 

Once again it would seem, in the face of a very real 
danger, the Churches of the Anglican Communion are 
called upon to renew this protest, and ‘‘to make a fresh 
decision as to the lines on which they will go forward.” 
We in this Church like the others will sooner or later’ 
have to choose between the mediaeval religion and the 
religion of the New Testament and the undivided Church.” 

In this crisis we doubt if much can be done by prohibi- 
tive discipline. What we need is a turn in the tide of 
theology and feeling, which in a way hard to understand, 
has in some quarters been deflected from its true channels. 
We need a rekindling of the old loyalty to distinctive An- 
flican principles and to the Catholic appeal on which they 
are based, also a loyal acceptance of Anglican obligations 
and restrictions once solemnly and voluntarily assumed. 
Those who have come under influences incompatible with 
this loyalty must be helped to see that they are in a false 
position and won back to their true allegiance. 

In these cases, and in the case of all who are interested 
in the right solution of this difficult question, the Bishops’ 
Report, so admirable in every way, and now Officially sub- 
mitted to the Church, will be of real assistance, provided 
the study of it is approached without prejudice and with 
an open and candid mind. 


Note.—Stress should be laid upon the necessity of having 
the new legislation recommended in the Report written 
into the Prayer Book in clear and unequivocal language, 
stating the one purpose for which the Sacrament may be 
reserved, and the mode and place of its reservation. This 
done, the matter might be left to right itself, with the con- 
fident expectation that the law, being now explicit, would 
be duly obsessed. The whole question, however, is too 
vital to be left to each Bishop, and such a course would 
only perpetuate the present confusion. It is the Bishop 
himself who desires, and would welcome, an exact state- 
ment of the law to which he can appeal, and on which he 
can stand: besides it is a matter which does not rightly 
come under the jus liturgicum. 


Our contributor, in a private letter, invites an expression 
of dissent to any part of his article. 

The Southern Churchman has already expressed its views 
on this question of Reservation, and again would indicate 
its sympathy with the first of the three classes indicated 
by our contributor. 

The Reformed Church of England spoke out of the wis- 
dom gained from the experiences of many generations 
when she forbade the reservation of the consecrated ele- 
ments for the communion of the sick, substituting a far 
more complete and spiritually helpful method of minister- 
ing the Sacrament to her ill or feeble members and refus- 
ing to deprive them of the benefit of the concomitant ser- 
vice of preparation and of consecration. In our judgment 
there is nothing in the condition of the Church today which 
would justify her in receding from this position, but a 
great deal which would render it extremely unwise for her. 
to do so.—Hditor §. C. 
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THE CHURCH AND THRE WORLD. 
The Very Rev. C. Stanley Long, D. D. 


A study of the New Testament shows that Our Lord in- 
tended to found a visible Divine Society upon earth to 
perpetuate His work; that this Society was separate from, 
and even antagonistic to the world; and that membership 
in it must involve sacrifice. 

The separation of Christians from the world tended to 
their unpopularity, and then to their nersecution. By the 
end of the first century ‘‘a new Oriental sect, hated by 


the populace as sullen and superstitious fanatics, had been 


attacked by the greatest government which the world had 


yet seen.’”’ Yet two centuries and a quarter later the 
Council of Nicaea was held at the summons and under 
the protection of the Emperor Constantine. How came this 
change? During this time the growth of the Church was 
rapid and continuous. She drew converts from all classes. 
Her organization was perfected and her unity maintained, 
and to some extent the idea of her Founder as to a high 
spiritual standard and distinctness from the world were 
realized. Christianity overcame the world because of its 
inherent and final truth, and because it supplied the re- 
ligious need of the age. A turning point came with the 
conversion of Constantine. His reign was the introductory 
chapter in what we may call the “establishment” of Chris- 
tianity. He repressed Paganism. Justinian went further 
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and enforced Christianity. Even if the Church did not 
suggest cr welcome coercive process, she soon learned to 
make the most of imperial favor. Erastianism, sycophancy 
end worldliness were the result. There followed apostasy, 
immorality and scandals. Pagan rites and temples were 
taken over into Christianity. As a corrective influence there 
arose asceticism and monasticism. 

Between A. D. 500 and 1000 the Barbarian races were 
evangelized. The leaders of missionary effort were of 
saintly character. We cannot, however, commend the whole- 
sale conversions of whole nations. The conversion of Clovis 
and Vladimir was followed by the baptism of a nation. 
The drawbacks of wholesale conversion are still seen in 
the ineffective Christian life of man today. 

The struggle with the Empire led to a demand for unity 
in the Church, and thus grew up the Papacy. ‘The autoc- 
racy of the Popes was reflected in the privileges of the 
clergy—privileges which produced a fatal separation be- 
tween them and the laity, and often exempted them from 
all effective control.’ Protest against extravagances and 
abuses culminated in the Reformation. 


Letters to the Editor 


In this Department the Editor will at all times weleome 
communications expressing opinions on the warious topics 
which are engaging the attention of the Church. But the 
Bditer will not hold himself responsible for such opinions. 

No “Letter to the Editor” will appear in eur columns e2- 
cept sver the signature of the writer. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


Mr. Editor: 

Please give proper notice that all communications in- 
tended for the Standing Committee of the Diocese of Mis- 
sissippi should be addressed to the Rev. Walter B. Capers, 
D, D., President, Jackson, Miss., and not to the former 
president of the Standing Committee, the Rev. Lundy 
Sykes, who is now resident in the Canal Zone. Important 
papers being addressed to Mr. Sykes and then forwarded 
back to the States, causes great and unnecessary delay 
and upon two occasions have prevented the Standing Com- 
mittee from acting upon papers relating to the consecra- 
tion of two Bishops. 

Sincerely, 


WALTER B. CAPERS. 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED. 


Mr. Editor: 

For more than forty years I have been trying to build 
up one of the greatest institutions in our land for the 
benefit of the boys and girls of our common country, both 
North and South: The result is the Open Door Museum 
here in Goodland, and here may be found something from 
every country on earth. This is not a money-making pro- 
position, as I do not hope or expect to ever make one cent 
out of it, but I do hope to make the world a little bit better 
place to live in. Many of the good and great from all over 
the earth have furnished me autographed photographs, in- 
cluding such men as Ex-Presidents Harding, Wilson, Taft, 
the President of the French Republic, and many others too 
numerous -to mention. A lady from old Richmond has 
just sent me a beautiful picture of that marvelous military 
genius, General Robert E. Lee, and it has been given 
an honored place on the walls of the art gallery in this 
museum building. I would like very much to obtain photo- 
grapbs of many sons of the South, including such men as 
Jefferson Davis, the President of the Confederacy; Stone- 
wail Jackson, Albert Sidney Johnston, and many others too 
numerous to mention; and, I believe, Mr. Hditor, that for 
the sake of the boys and girls, both North and South, 
you will publish this letter and assist me in obtaining these 
things. I would also like to obtain a copy of a book entitled 
“The War Between the States,” by Stephens, I believe. I 
do not think the people of the North have ever gotten the 
Southern viewpoint of this awful struggle, and I think they 
should do so. With kind regards I remain, 

A. D. BABCOCK. 

Goodland, Indiana. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Mr. Editor: 

For this district we are doing a lot of work among the 
lumbermen. The Methodists have two men at the work 
all the time. One of the interesting parts of the work is 
the distribution of magazines. One of the workers asked 
me if it would be possible to get some Church papers. 
other day three of the men in the camp said, ‘‘ You bring 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist 
papers, but we are ‘Churchmen’ and want a paper of our 
own Church.’’ I said I would write you immediately and 
see if it would be possible to get, say, six copies of the 
Southern Churchman for this work. All the other churches 
send twelve weekly or monthly numbers. Your paper, I 
think, is just what they want. Could you not find some 
one or some church that would pay for six or eight papers 
and have them sent to Rev. William Magwood, Aberdeen, 
Wash. If you can help us out on this we will feel very 
grateful. 


FRANK W. GREENE. 
Aberdeen, Washington. 


We already have a long free list, and publish the above 
thinking that some of our subscribers might wish to send a 
contribution to be used for the purpose suggested.—Hdi- 
COT SS ei. 


CONCERNING CATHEDRALS. 


Mr. Hditor: 


Miss Eliza H, Miller asks, why Cathedrals, why a rush 
to complete them, why not money given to other causes? 
She mentions three Cathedrals. Let me answer for one, 
that of New York: 

1. Money given by New York to erect the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine could not be secured for the purposes 
which Miss Miller mentions. Granted she is right, what 
cannot be done cannot be done. 

2. Miss Miller speaks of parishes built up with money 
becoming in time great reservoirs of gifts. Granted that 
they would be. But so will the New York Cathedral. 

3. New York is a big city. It is getting bigger. It 
must grow better as it grows bigger. 

All of Manhattan Island, twenty-five square miles, is like 
the floor of the United States Senate at Washington. Talk 
on Manhattan Island and on the floor named and you talk 
to all America, to all the world. The Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine occupies a commanding spot on Manhattan 
Island. New York newspapers, and the Press Associations 
command the attention of America, of the Western Hemis- 
phere, of the world. 

During the funeral of the late President Harding what 
was said from the Cathedral of St. John the Divine gained 
the right of way in newspapers and press reports. Noth- 
ing else compared with it. From it there went out to the 
world strong Christian utterances. It is true that able 
men uttered them, but able men uttered in New York on 
the same historic days other able sentiments. But it was 
that uttered from the Cathedral which gained the right 
of way. The Church controls what is said at the Cathedral, 
and was able to see to it that noble utterances went in 
New York’s name to all the world, 


If it is well to preach, if it is well to teach, if it is well 


to get the Gospel to the most people, if it is well to have 
a pure Gospel and not a distorted one, then the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine is amply justified. 

The late Bishop Potter gave as reasons for a Cathedral 
two economic conditions: 1. That if men erect palaces to 
transact business in, then there must be a great building 
for God’s business, else that business will suffer in men’s 
estimation, in the world’s repute. 2. That a great Church, 


entrusted with a Light of vital importance to a big city,. 


the metropolis of a big nation, must place that Light upon 
a great Candlestick, if New York, if America, and if the 


world are to see the Light, and so not perish, but have 
everlasting life. 


Bishop Potter was right in both his arguments, He was 


opposed by some, in his arguments for the Cathedral, but 
as the years pass since his death his arguments more 
and more vindicate his wisdom. The time is not distant 
when the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, will 
accomplish more than all the things which Miss Miller 
mentions, excellent as they are, and I doubt not the same 
will be true of the Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Washington Cathedrals. 


EUGENE M. CAMP. 
New York, August 11, 1923. ‘ 
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Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


= Christianity and the Community ar 


PRB REV. tt. CAKY MUN'TAGUK, Kditor. 
APPLICA'TTION OF APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 


ily was near three o’clock on a Spring afternoon, and two 
men - were starting out to attend afternoon service. One 
of them was a little passed middle age, but still in the 
prime of life. 

He walked with a somewhat ungainly step which indi- 
eated one whose joints were a trifle stiffened by heavy 
manual labor. His companion was several years younger 
and of a-slighter build. 

His figure gave the impression more of the agile athlete 
than of the sturdy workman. 

~ There was an unusual light in the face of each that 
created the appearance of a great enthusiasm, and a holy 
joy in life. - 

Ag these two approached the place of worship the cry 
of a beggar came to their ears, and, looking, they beheld 
a man entirely unable to stand alone, and therefore utterly 
dependent on the bounty of others. Passers-by from day 
to day had tossed him coins of greater or less value, usual- 
ly the latter, so he had eked out a miserable existence, 
always on the edge of starvation and nakedness. 

As the two men approached his wavering voice again 
raised its pitiful plea for alms. 

‘Our two acquaintances stopped and told the man to look 
on them, which he did with an eager gaze, expecting to 

~ receive the usual donation of a few coins. Instead he was 
startled by the quiet confident tones of the elder man as 
he said, ‘‘Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have, 
give I thee, in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazarcth, rise 
up and walk.’’ And reaching out his hand to him, he 
assisted him to rise. The man with a power which he had 
never felt before stood upon his feet, and with new-found 
strength pounded forward, uttering exclamations of joy 
and thanks to God for a wholeness of body, which was 
to him an entirely new experience. 

‘His prayers and thanksgivings at the ensuing service 
had an earnestness that is only born of a great deliverance. 
It is no wonder that such an incident created an amaze- 
ment that drew the attention to all that attended that 
afernoon of prayer. 

This incident will be found, with a little less detail in 

the first verses of the third chapter of the Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles. We think of it as a Bible record, 
and that it is impossible to imitate it today. Nevertheless, it 
is not so much beyond our reach as one might suppose. 
The teachings of Our Saviour have been working quietly 
and silently like the yeast to which He likened them, and 
today have permeated much of our governmental action. 
_ In 1920 the Federal Government passed a law known 
as the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, which provided for 
cooperation with the States in the work of rehabilitating 
and training crippled and handicapped citizens. This act 
carried an appropriation which was to be apportioned 
among the different states according to pepulation, provided 
that each state appropriated an equal amount. 

Since that time, thirty-four of our state legislatures 
have passed laws accepting the provisions of the Federal 
Act and providing for the appropriation of the necessary 
amount to meet the United States Government in its ef- 
_ fort to do for the cripples of this country what the Apos- 

 tles of old did, for the impotent man at the door of the 
temple, to make them stand upon their own feet, and 
to enable them to earn an honest and respectable living. 

As a result of this legislation, any clergyman or Chris- 
tian citizen who allows a crippled person to live in his 
neighborhood, without being informed of the opportunity 

thus offered is responsible for gross negligence in their 


Christian duty. 


Every day that such neglect continues 
makes it more and more difficult for the unfortunate one 


to obtain restoration. Invariably a long period of useless- 
ness of body tends to create a dependent attitude of mind, 
which soon develops into the despondency of despair. When- 
ever therefore an accident occurs, it is the duty of the 
alert Christian to inform the injured party of the op- 
porunity which the State has placed at his disposal. 

These Rehabilitation Bureaus are usually a part of the 
state Health Department, and a letter addressed to the 
Health Commissioner will always bring the necessary in- 
formation. 

If you, dear reader, are allowing ignorant and unfortu- 
nate persons to live in a handicapped condition in your 


neighborhood, you are directly responsible to them and to 
God. 


Who Are Eligible. 


All physically handicapped persons, fourteen years of 
age or over, who are physically disabled by 

1. Industrial accidents. 

2. Public accidents. 

38. Disease, such as:. 
of tuberculosis, etc, 

4. Birth. 


Infantile paralysis, arrested cases 


Purpose of the Act. 


: To render physically handicapped persons fit to engage 
in profitable employment, -by: providing. training when 
necessary, or by proper placement in iidustry: 


How Carried On. ; 

By personal investigation. of each.case reported. or. ap- 
plying. To 

1. Determine whether or not the applicant is capable 

of receiving training. 

2. Explain the benefits of the act. 

3. Advise and direct in the selection of a vocation suit- 

able to the handicap. 
. Supply training. 
Securing suitable employment, 


oy 


Methods of Training. 
1. Use of existing public and private schools in the 
State. 
. Placement in factories, workshops, etc., for training. 
Individual instruction, by specially qualified teachers. 
. Correspondence courses (very rarely). 


CO Db 


Costs. 

The State pays tuition, and provides necessary books, 
supplies, etc. Maintenance is provided in exceptional and 
meritorious cases. This is entirely optional with the Bu- 
reau of Rehabilitation, and is not generally undertaken. 
Hach case is handled on its merits. 


Placement. 
1. Many cases are placed in industry without training. 
2. Trained on the job and placed after training. 
3. Trained in institutions and placed. 


Artificial Appliances. 
When artificial appliances are necessary to employment 
or training, and can not be supplied from other sources, 
they will be procured at the expense of the Bureau. 


LET US BE BETTER MEN! 


Let us be better men! 

Let us find things to do 

Saner and gweeter than any yet, 

Higher and nobler and true! 

Let us be better men! 

Let us begin again, 

Trying all over the best we know 

To climb and develop and grow. 

Let us be better men! 

Whether with pick or pen, 

The labor we do is a work worth while 

If our hearts are clean and our spirits smile. 

And out of the ruck and rust and stain 

We make some growth and we mark some gain. 

Let us be better men! 

In a world that needs so much 

The loftier spirit’s touch. 

Let us grow upward toward the light, 

Wedded to wanting to do the right 

Rather than wedded to human might. 
—Byasec. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES FOR LABOR DAY 


vantage owing to better times during the last year 

has swung to Labor, the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches in its annual Labor Sunday Message calls upon 
Labor in the light of the present opportunity to set new 
standards of public service. 

The message is in the form of spiritual counsel to the 
Unions. It states that though Jabor must have the right 
of collective bargaining, this right must be used only with 
great care. In this connection it points out that the fight 
against the twelve-hour day in the steel industry has besn 
won by the force of public opinion. 

The message will be read in Protestant Churehes 
throughout the country on Labor Sunday, September 2. 
It is as follows: 


W ASHINGTON, August 21.—Because the economic ad- 


“The twelve months just closing have been marked ma 
industrial events which, although of less sensational inter- 
est than those of the preceding year, have large significance 
for the industrial life of America. A period of unemploy- 
ment has given way to a period of greater business activity 
and of rising wages. The upward swing of the business 
eycle has greatly altered the relative position of capital 
and labor in industrial relations. The activities of labor 
organizations are no longer so aggressively nor so suc- 
cessfully opposed, and the economic power of the unions 
is much increased. This economic advantage may indesd 
be but temporary, but while it lasts it is labor’s opportunity 
to set new standards of public service. 

“With the essential aims of the labor movement, the 
Christian Church has deeply sympathized. The criticism 
is not without foundation, however, that both in its par- 
ticular objectives and in the means by which they are 
sought, organized labor sometimes fails to take sufficient 
account of the needs of the whole community. The fault 
by no means rests with labor alone; when forced to devote 
all its energies to a defense of its right to live the labor 
movement could not be expected to develop social leader- 
ship. But the new economic advantage which with the 
turn of the business tide has come to labor enhances the 
stewardship for which it must give an accounting. To the 
extent to which they are relieved of the necessity of de- 
fending rights, labor leaders may give their attention to 
more constructive undertakings. 

“Such complaint as may be fairly brought, from the 
Christian point of view, against the activities of American 
labor unions, arises out of the fact that they have placed 
too great emphasis upon the preservation of their own sta- 
tus and too little provision has been made for the growing 
demands of the community in goods and services. No 
permanent advantage can be gained by any group which 
does not enrich the life of the people as a whole. This 
has been repeatedly asserted and often demonstrated with 
respect to combinations of capital, and it is equally true 
of organizations of labor. Labor itself has as large a stake 
as any other group in the prompt and adequate fulfill- 
ment of the community’s needs. 

“It is not to be denied that the distribution of the 
product of labor is far from equitable, and this fact inevi- 
tably weakens labor’s incentive to produce. But the hasic 
economic fact in America today is that instead of a surplus, 
the nation has an actual deficit; not enough goods are 
produced—even assuming the most equitable distribution, 


to provide the material needs of all our people. La- 
bor cannot, of course, by its own efforts create 
an economic surplus. It may even be admitted 


that responsibility for greater industrial efficiency rests pri- 
marily with the management. But the attainment oi tis 
end seems to be awaiting upon the leadership of an indus- 
trial group that will give second place to defensive con- 
siderations in the interest of greater service. There must 
be a new lead, a breaking of the industrial deadlock. Wou!d 
any other single act be so potent economically as a con- 
certed effort by the great labor organizations to make in- 
dustry a public service? The preponderance of economic 
power still rests with capital, but the improvement in la- 
bor’s economic status has brought an extraordinary oppor- 


tunity for moral leadership. 

“HWmployers have undoubtedly been too ready .o make 
labor bear full responsibility for low production. Recur- 
ring periods of unemployment have struck fear into the 
hearts of the workers, lest increased production should 
mean a flooding of the market with goods and a consequent 
shortage of employment. But this fear must give way 
to a fuller understanding of the nation’s needs. i1 the 


future, labor unions must attempt more and more to justify 
themselves by functioning, as the guilds of the Middle 
Ages functioned, in creating, and to the limit of their 
power, preserving high standards of production. It is to 
the interest of labor, as well as of the community, that 
union membership should have a significance akin to tht 
of membership in a profession. It should be a guarantee 
of the attainment of high standards in craftsmanship and 
of a high order of integrity and fidelity. 

“We are not without examples of such industrial effi- 
ciency and statesmanship. Definite efforts have been made 
by more than one labor union to create higher standards 
of service. The absence of the skilled craftsmen from. ihe 
railroad shops during the present strike has made the coun- 
try newly aware of its dependence upon them. Likewise 
the maintenance of efficient production by means of a long- 
tried agreement in the garment trades proves that vigor- 
ous unionism is not incompatible with industrial effi- 
ciency, loyalty to the industry and orderly government. 
This regime of joint government has not ended strikes in 
the industry, but it has very considerably reduced their 
number. 

“Not only the aims of labor but the methods by which 
they are sought must justify themselves before the con- 
science of the community. 

‘It is quite conceivable that serious labor disturban2zes 
may be rather an evidence of a devotion to high ideals of 
liberty. There have been undoubted examples of justifi- 
able and splendidly executed struggles on the part of labor. 
What is essential, however, from the social and Christiau 
point of view, is that the aim of every act on the part of 
labor should square with labor’s declared purpose to raise 
the standard of life for the whole community. 

“Labor very properly insists that as its dependence upon 
economic power is lessened the moral responsibility of the 
community increases. There can be no question that the 
public interest is paramount, but it is coming to be recog- 
nized that in time of excitement and stress the most con- 
spicuous factor is less likely to be the public interest than 
the public’s immediate convenience. It will not do to 
substitute for arbitrary action on the part of labor an equal- 
ly arbitrary action on the part of the State. In one of his 
last public utterances, President Harding declared himself 
against any legislative attempt to compel men, or any 
group of men, to work against their will, even when a 
public utility was involved. It is true that this principle 
has not been fully established in the public mind, but the 
statement of the late President may perhaps be taken as 
defining the American public policy on this important issue. 
Can there be any question that the price of such freedom is 
increasingly wise and conscientious action on the part of 
organized labor? 

“The trend toward a greater measure of social control 
by no means affects labor alone; witness the report re¢ent- 
ly made public by the Federal Coal Commission on ihe 
anthracite branch of the industry. Perhaps more notable 
than any specific recommendations in that report is the doc- 
trine laid down that the industry in question ‘cannot con- 
tinue to be treated as if it were not affected by a public 
interest.’ Can any one doubt that the great basic indusiries 
will be increasingly held to be ‘affected by a public iater- 
est,’ or that in the development of public policy with refer- 
ence to them the primacy of that interest will be increasing- 
ly asserted? Labor has an important stake in the applica- 
tion of this principle. Justice in industry rests upon mu- 
tuality of responsibility and the greatest possible approach 
to equality of privilege. It is for this reason that spokes- 
men of organized religion have been reluctant to call upor 
labor to abandon aggressive measures, when these measures 
constituted the only means of balancing the economic 
power of capital. But as the community checks the ag-- 
gressiveness of capital; as it increases the stated obliga- 
tions and reduces the immunities of industrial employers, 
labor must expect to be likewise judged by more exacting 
social standards. 


“Another issue that labor must face is that involved in 
the country-wide controversy over the closed shop. The 
question cannot be settled by a mere declaration of ah- 
stract principles. It must be worked out with patience 
and mutual respect by the parties involved. To the ardent 
supporter of trade unionism there is no violation of indi- 
vidual freedom in the closed shop principle. He considers ~ 
it quite as just as the compulsory payment of taxes on 
the ground of participation in common benefits. From 
this point of view the individual worker has a moral obli- 
gation to the labor movement. But this doctrine cannot be 
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impressed upon the community by force. Open-minded em- 
ployers are coming to recognize the right of labor to or- 
ganize and the impropriety and injustice of any interfo.- 
ence by empleyers with such activity. This recognition is Yar 
from universal, but it will be increasingly difficult for 
employers to withhold it, if labor uses its power wisely. 
Possessed of the right peaceably to persuaille workmen 
to affiliate with the labor movement, may not the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor abandon aggressive attempts, 
where they are now practiced, to enforce union member- 
ship through the instrument of the closed shop? The 
dJabor movement aims fundamentally -to give the worker 
greater security of status, freedom of exprassicn, apd a 
juster share in the product of his labor. It can hurdly be 
maintained that this ideal is consistent with the use of 
compulsion, either upon a fellow worker, or upon an em- 
ployer, in the matter of membership in a labor union. 

“The controversy over accountability of labor organiza- 
tions for their own acts has too often taken the form of a 
demand for drastic court action or for some purely legal 
device to insure responsibility. The liability of labor or- 
ganizations for damages resulting from unlawful acts has 
now been established by the United States Supreme Court. 
In the light of this fact it can hardly be longer contended 
‘that labor is legally responsible. But the ultimate ques- 
tion is one of ethics more than of law; responsibility is not 
accounted for by the mere satisfaction of a legal formula. 
There can be no doubt that the continuing power and in- 
fluence of organized labor, and its standing with the com- 
munity at large, will depend in great measure upon the 
degree to which it can be said that labor’s word is as 
good as its bond. 


“It seems fitting and useful to call attention to these facts 
as Labor Day for 1923 approaches. Organized lapor in 
America is faced by an unusual opportunity. The liberal 
policy toward labor organizations which was adopted dur- 
ing the war under the patronage of the Government was 
all but obscured during the depression period; but it is 
probable that in a fair test the public will support the right 
of labor, uncoerced and uncoercing, to organize on a trada@ 
union basis and to bargain collectively through appointed 
representatives for the improvement of its own ecnditions 
It thus becomes more and more incumbent upon labor to 


make an earnest effort to introduce social ideals into in- 
dustry. 


“The labor movement has a history of important achieve- 
ment and of patriotic service. It promises to be greater 
in the future than in the past. But the public will in- 
creasingly insist, and the teachings of religion require, that 
an undertaking to serve the workers organized labor should 
serve the whole people. In no other way can the interests 
of labor itself be permanently advanced. 


“There is reason to believe that organized labor is not 
unaware of its opportunity and the responsibility which it 
entails. The recent appeal of the American Federation 
of Labor for the observance of Labor Sunday gives a clear 
recognition of the spiritual factors in industrial relations 
and declares the essentially spiritual aims of the labor 
movement. This statement commands the respectful at- 
tention of the public. The public in turn will expect that 
the spiritual aims of the labor movement will make them- 
selves manifest in very definite ways during the new period 
upon which we have entered.’’ / 


CAMP FINNEY---A JOLLY OUTING FOR A LARGE 
GROUP OF THE SONS OF THE CHURCH 


a true estimate of past events usually required the 
lapse of a certain space of time, it is not too early 
to say that all expectations have been realized. 

There were five outstanding things about Camp Finney, 
viz.: (1) This was its first year; (2) it was the first 
Brotherhood camp in the South; (3) it was the first and 
only camp with a Bishop as Chaplain; (4) it had the 
highest altitude of any Brotherhood camp; and (5) Vice- 
Chancellor Finney, of the University of the South, after 
whom the camp had been named, was one of the con- 
ference leaders. The boys certainly were delighted with 
“Uncle Ben,’’ as he was affectionately called. 

The site near Little Switzerland, on top of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, has previously been described in this 
publication and needs no further comment, except to say 
that the Directors, who have previously been connected with 
a number of camps, at once proclaimed it unusually beau- 
tiful and ideal. 

Much of the success was due to a well selected personnel. 
The Director was C. Lawson Willard, Jr., a typical Brother- 
hood product of whom we are all proud, and whose skill in 
leading and directing the boys was of a high order. The 
Assistant Director, J. B. Eppes, easily displayed his ability 
as a disciplinarian, having for fifteen years handled and 
taught young men in the Naval Academy. But while he 
was firm, this quality was blended with kindness and jus- 
tice. He it was who awarded the various points, and 
every boy knew that no favoritism or other consideration 
entered in any way into his marking system. 

It is not too much to say, however, that the life and 
inspiration of the camp were centered around the Chaplain, 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Edwin A. Penick, Bishop-Coadjutor of 
North Carolina. His first words to the campers were: 
“Boys, I do not want you to look upon me as a Bishop, 
but as a fellow camper,’’ and that was carried out in its 
fullest sense. He was one of the boys in each and every 
event, and his talks were easily the most popular and the 
longest remembered. One of the boys, in reply to the 
question: What brought you to Camp Finney? said: My 
rector told me that two weeks spent together with Ed. 
Penick would be worth while to any boy.’ That sums 
up the Bishop’s value to the camp—it was very much 
worth while. 

The conference leaders were also well selected, and the 
examinations later indicated that they had been able to 
put their talks “across.” In this connection, it must be 
mentioned that Mr. Eppe’s talks on leadership in many ways 
were among the most interesting, both as to matter and 
presentation, which the writer has been privileged to hear. 
jl conferences were held under the trees in a pretty 
little grotto built by Chapter No. 4. 


Ci. FINNEY—1923—has come and gone, and while 


The type of boys were generally of a high order, and 
while they at first perhaps did not quite grasp the true 
purpose of the camp, they soon caught on. Improvements 
were seen every day, and the way in which each duty and 
assignment was handled could not help but bring forth © 
praise and admiration. The unusually high mark of ninety- 
one was the average for the whole camp in service, disci- 
pline, camp spirit, ete., and seventy-six in the conference 
tests. Six gold and seven blue chevrons were awarded, 
and four boys were recommended for group leaders next 
year, in addition to those who served so well during the 
present camp. 

Nearly every event was a feature, yet possibly four might 
be picked out as outstanding ones, viz: The visit to ‘““Camp- 
As-You-Like-It,’’ the treasure hunt, the stunt night, and 
the farewell banquet. 

The visit to the camp mentioned, a girls’ camp about 
three and one-half miles distant, occurred on the second 
Monday night, and the hikes in the moonlight along an 
enchanting trail across the mountain will not soon be 
forgotten. A fine program was presented by the girl camp- 
ers and refreshments served. Taps were sounded that 
night a little later than usual, or was the clock put back 
to agree with our schedule? 

The treasure hunt is likely to be remembered by at least 
four persons, two boys, the chaplain and the writer. Not 
paying strict attention to instructions, the wrong trail was 
taken and followed, not twenty feet as the note stated, 
but what seemed later nearly 20,000 feet; for the trail 
took us down the mountain into the valley before we con- 
cluded our scent was poor and had led us astray. After 
an arduous ‘climb back to camp, we suddenly lost interest 
in all hidden treasures. Fortunately most of the boys did 
not follow our example, and treasure was found by Chapter 
No. 4. 

The stunt night took place around the camp fire on the 
second Thursday evening, a number of friends from the 
village and the girls and directors of ‘‘Camp-As-You-Like- 
lt” having been invited. Considerable talent existed among 
the boys, and the six stunts put over were amusing and 
splendidly executed. The winning ones were ‘‘The gather- 
ing of the nuts.’’ by Chapter 4, and a court-room scene 
by the even Assembly. In the latter, among the defend- 
ants summoned before the bar to be tried was an Associate 
Justice of the North Carolina Supreme Court. Had it 
not been for good counsel, selected among the boys, I am 
afraid the sentence imposed on Judge Clarkson would have 
been more severe. 


At the farewell banquet on Friday night oratory flowed 
as easily and gracefully as the water in Grassy Creek Falls, 
more than a dozen men and boys being called on, and every 
one responding in a happy vein. The chairman of the 
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executive committee spoke feelingly of the close coopera- 
tion: that had existed not only among the members of the 
executive committee, but also among the camp: personnel 
—most of them strangers to each other upon their arrival 
at Little Switzerland. During the whole camp period there 
was not one single thing to mar that constant flow of 
fellowship and cooperation. Both directors voiced their 
pleasure and privilege of being associated with the first 
Southern Brotherhood camp, and their appreciation of the 
high type of boyhood: there represented. Judge Clarkson 
believed that Camp Finney had been successful in every 
way, and hoped that: it would become permanent. If that 
be! decided on, he generously offered to deed.a sufficiently 
large tract of land in Little Switzerland for that purpose. 
One of the boys said that there were four big things 
about the camp: Bishop Penick, Mr. Willard, Mr. Eppes 
and Bill. The last mentioned was big in many ways, up 
and down and across, and also as a cook; he was obtained 
from the Pullman Company, loaned for two weeks, and 
Pullman fare was handed to us the whole period. But 
Bill’s skill as a cook was not alone responsible—behind 
him was the most efficient business manager any camp 
ever had. Mr. Avant was always on the job, there was 
neyer anything lacking, and the best to be obtained was 
furnished. 
' Camp Finney days were all so full of life and activity, 
that many of the events shall soon be immersed in the 
great sea of oblivion, but who can and will forget those 
early corporate communions at the Chapel of the Mount? 
This rustic chapel was built by the boys on the mountain 
side in amphitheatre style. Instead of the arena, an 
altar of stones had been erected around a young maple 
tree, with a chancel rail. Below were the depths of the 
walley, and beyond the towering tops of the Linville and 
Table Rock. .Be it in the early morning, with the sun 
appearing as.a ball of fire over the distant mountain tops 
{the Chapel faced east), or at eventide with shades be- 


ginning to gather around: the little Sahel. while out yon- 
der the glow of the setting sun was seen refiected against 
the sky line—the scene was one of tranquil beauty and in- 
spiratién. Where could a better exemplification of our 
Rule of Prayer be found, and how often were we not re- 
minded of the many occasions when the Master went into 
the mountains to pray. Here a daily vesper service was 
conducted entirely by the boys. 
cial camp prayer: 


“Oh, Almighty God, Who art in Heaven high above these 
hills, from whence eometh our help, guide this camp to 
success, and spread abroad its influence. Bless our direc- 
tors and our leaders, every boy, home, and parish repre- 
sented here. Grant us grace to become faithful leaders 
in Thy Church; through Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen.” 


That competition was strong and healthy is evidenced 
by the fact that Chapter IV won the silver loving cup over 
Chapter Il by a margin of only one-tenth of one per cent. 
The assembly banner was awarded to the eyen assembly. 

The story of Camp Finney-1923 would not be complete 
without acknowledging the many courtesies and encour- 
agements extended to us by the many friends in the village 
and elsewhere, and especially to the Florence Nightingale 
of the camp, Mrs. Heriot Clarkson, who acted both as moth- 
er and nurse to the boys. Fortunately only one of the 
boys was ill for two or three days, but brought back to 
sufficient health to leave camp with the others:~ ; 

Camp Finney-1923 has passed on, but its memories shall 
linger, and that oft-repeated chorus is still fresh: 


“Camp Ben Finney, how we love thee, 
True to thee we'll be; 
And thy praises we shall render; 
Here’s to Camp Finney.” 
, —G. Ss. L. 
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THE THREE AGES. 
(Continued from page 7.) 

jected into human life can be compared for a moment 
with the power of Christ’s ideal and of His life and death. 
But, when we consider the vastness of His undertaking, 
who that knows man can wonder that the progress has 
been slow and the changes inconspicuous? Man is so 
constituted that it seems impossible for him to give himself 
to ‘more than one great idea or effort at a time, or to de- 
velop simultaneously in many directions. That is why he 
has been so siow in apprehending Christ in whom all ful- 
ness dwelt. His limitations have compelled him to take 
up one thought, one purpose of Christ’s after another, and 
often in such a manner as to introduce strife and discord 
between Christ’s ideals where there was only harmony. 

Nothing in human life is stranger than to see how cer- 
tain ideals emerge, make their appeal, gain their follow- 
ing, express themselves in books, in institutions and in 
innumerable human lives, and then subside and are for- 
gotten or: supplanted by other ideals. This is what we 
call the Spirit of the Age. It is as if for the time being 
a mighty spirit arose and gained possession of the minds 
of men, a spirit which is not merely the result and con- 
fluent of their individual hopes, strivings and intuitions 
of truth, but which is in itself a dominating power, a guide 
and revealer of truth, and that after a while this spirit is 
supplanted by anothér. In the history of Christianity I 
wish to point to three such mighty agencies, however we 
may denominate them. 
past. One is only beginning to emerge and to drive us 
pefore him, and only He who controls all spirits and who 
sees the’ end ‘from the beginning, knows whither and to 
what he will drive us. I will call them the Age of Faith, 
the Age of Reason, and the Age of Will. 

‘We all know in a general way of the effect which the 
life and death of Jesus Christ produced on this world. 
It was followed by a mighty outburst of faith among His 
immediate followers. Heaven and Earth seemed to mingle, 
and from this’ contact a great wave of love and spiritual 
power passed over the world which carried all before it. 
The Spirit of God was poured forth and everywhere men’s 
lives were renewed. In those who had found Christ Jesus, 
evil’ ceased and goodness began, and their bond of love 
to Him united them also to another, and in the Christian 
Church for the first time the dream of human brotherhood 
was realized. Religion, from a matter of mythology and of 
ceremony, became an intensely vital, practical thing. Those 
who possessed it valued it too much to keep it to them- 
selves, and so a vast missionary movement began, the 
greatest movement in the history of our religion, which 
set whole nations on fire, and which gradually won to its 
faith most of the nations of the old world. R 

‘In short, sustained by the tremendous energy of the 
Apostolic Age the Church conquered the world and had 


Two of them are already in the 


the destinies of the world in her hands, and if she had 
retained the virtue, the devotion, the human love, the 
divine love of that age, there would have been no Refor- 
mation, no French Revolution, no divided churches, no 
World War, and no Bolshevism in our day. - This. may be 
called the Age of Faith, not because all men- possessed it, 
but because the authority of the Church, the reality of the 
supernatural and the entire Christian tradition were not 
seriously questioned. 


But, in the course of time, the genius of the great Euro- 
pean nations came to maturity, and intellect awoke and 
began to cast off the swaddling bands which had impeded 
it so long.. The fall of ‘Constantinople in 1453, brought 
back to Europe the long-lost knowledge of Greek sciencé 
and philosophy, and the thought of the world turned to 
new channels. Then followed the Protestant Reformation, 
and the Renaissance, and among the great virile nations of 
the north and power of the Church was broken and its 
authority questioned. The Bible was translated into the 
vernacular, and from it a breath of spiritual freedom and 
renewal blew over the world from one end to the other. 
Then followed one of the greatest achievements of the 
human mind—the rise of science, a long, patient, and per- 
sistent attempt to comprehend Nature and man’s place in 
Nature, the discovery and employment of natural forces by 
which the human race enormously increased its own power 
and importance, especially by the discovery of steam 
and of electricity, the rise of mechanics, the invasion of 


the skies and knowledge of other worlds than our own 


threugh the telescope, and of the world of the infinitesimal 
through the microscope, the application of science to medi- 
cine, and to every other human art, comprehension of the 
world’s age and antiquity, and of man’s long past, new 
conceptions of creation, so different from those which the 
whole world had accepted, the impartial, critical study 
of the Bible and of the life of Christ, in short the revela- 
tion of a new heaven and a new earth; the explanation 
of everything on mechanical principles, and above all a 
method, a sanity in dealing with the whole problem of 
* Newer knowledge which the world had never known be- 
ore. 

As the fundamental note of the earlier time had been 
faith, the fundamental note of the age just ended was rea- 
son and knowledge. To gain the one it- was not necessary 
to lose the other, but as I have said, man is a being who 
seldom follows more than one idea at a time. 

The great discovery of the war was the revelation of 
the power of the will. Every war has taught this lesson, 
for wars are won by no other power than will power and 
they are lost only when that mighty energy fails. The 
great Napoleonic wars ended when Napoleon’s will dis- 
solved on the field of Waterloo. The Germans were the 
first consciously to realize this and to speak to their people 
of a ‘‘Will to victory.” It was will power which in a few 
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months effected the mighty transformation of our people. 
It was will power expressed in the formula: ‘‘They shall 
not pass,’’ which rendered the French invincible at Ver- 
dun. It was will power which lifted millions of men above 
the ordinary limitations of human nature, above pain and 
weariness and the fear of death, and which enabled them to 
perform the impossible. ‘My religion,’ said Lao Tze,” 
is to think the unthinkable thought, to speak the ineffable 
word, to do the impossible deed, and to walk the impassa- 
ble way.”’ 

But such an energy as this, once called into being and 
having become self-conscious, does not die, and the age we 
are living in, from this one discovery, will probably be 
known as the Age of Will or the Age of Power. The next 
century promises to be the greatest century of achieve- 
ments that the world has known, but this only 
on the condition that the mighty power of will is not di- 


vorced from reason and spirituality. Otherwise it will be _ 
the greatest period of destruction and cataclysm that the 
world has ever known, for only reason and spirituality 
can direct this power which in itself is blind. What we 
see today, what we are suffering from today, is the blind 
and undirected. action of will power. Neither will, nor 
reason, nor even spirituality alone, can solve the problem 
of human life, for at bottom, the problem man is always 
blindly, often unconsciously, trying to solve is the problem 
of nis own salvation, and this can never be accomplished 
by the splitting up of his personality. The soul revolts 
and cries out against such a mutilation of itself and of life. 
Passion will not help us, force will not help us, for what 
we desire is love and brotherhood. Only reason, the will 
to do right and spirituality, united and working together, 
can deliver us and give back to us a life that is worth 
living. 
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SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D.. Bishop. 


Mr. Franklin to Address All Vestrymen. 


A most unusual conference is to be 
held in Roanoke on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 20. This is to be strictly a lay- 
men’s meeting and is being organized 
and directed by the lay members of 
the Executive Board, who are bending 
every effort toward securing the attend- 
ance of every vestryman in the Dio- 
cese. 

The principal features of the occa- 
sion will be two notable addresses. 

Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, of New York, 
the Treasurer of the National Council, 
will discuss the problems, opportunities 
and plans of the General Church. In 
order to be present at this meeting, 
Mr. Franklin cancelled important en- 
gagements he had made for appoint- 
ments elsewhere. This will be his first 
visit to the Diocese of Southwestern 
Virginia, and, realizing his position as 
one of the most interesting, authorita- 
tive and informative speakers in the 
entire Church, the laymen of the ‘Dio- 
cese are looking forward to his com- 
ing with the greatest eagerness. 

Mr. C. Edwin Michael, formerly 
Treasurer of this Diocese, and now 
Chairman of its Finance Department, 
will make an address on the work, past, 
present and future, of the Church in 
this Diocese. His intimate knowledge 
of all the affairs of the Diocese, due 
to his having held the position of Treas- 
urer since its organization, qualifies him 
to handle his subject with definite au- 
thority and convincing force. 

The conference will be in session 
from 11 A. M. until 4 P. M., with re- 
cess for luncheon between one and 
two. =o. 

This promises to be one of the most 
important gatherings ever assembled 
in this Diocese—full of interest and 
profit to men enthusiastic for the pro- 
gress of the’ Church’s work, both at 
home and abroad. 


District Chairmen Elected. 


At its meeting on August 17 the Exe- 
cutive Board of the Diocese elected sev- 
en chairmen through: whom the Dioce- 
san Field Department will function in 
the seven districts into which the Dio- 
cese has been divided for the purpose 
of facilitating the work of the Depart- 
ment this Fall. ; 

The chairmen are all members of 
the Executive Board with the excep- 
tion of those in Districts five and six, 
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which are not represented on the Board. 
Thus it will be possible for the Board 
to keep in close touch with the progress 
of the work in all parts of the Dio- 
cese. 

The counties composing the respective 
districts, and their respective chairmen 
as elected by the Board, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Augusta, Rockbridge, Alleghany, 
Bath and Highland Counties, the Rev. 
John J. Gravatt, Jr., Staunton, Va. 

2. Campbell, Bedford, Amherst and 
Nelson Counties, the Rey. J. M. Robe- 
son, D. D., Lynchburg. 

3. Roanoke, Botetourt, Franklin, 
Craig, Henry and Patrick Counties, Mr. 
'C. Edwin Michael, Roanoke. 

4. Wythe, Pulaski, Montgomery, 
Giles, Bland, Floyd and Carroll Coun- 
ties, Mr. Charles P. Magill, Pulaski. 

5. Washington, Smyth and Grayson 
Counties, Col. S. V. Fulkerson, Bris- 
tol. 

6. Wise, Lee and Scott Counties, Mr. 
James L. Camblos, Norton. 

7. Tazewell, Russell, Dickenson and 
Buchanan Counties, Mr. W. D. Tyler, 
Dante. 

The chairman of the Diocesan Field 
Department, the Rev. G. Otis Mead of 
Roanoke, is proceeding as rapidly as 
possible in the matter of organization 
of the local parishes and hopes that 
this part of the work will be completed 
throughout the Diocese at an early date. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Rev. Jas. E. Freeman, D. D., 
Bishop-elect. 


The consecration of Dr. James E. 
Freeman as Bishop of the Diocese of 
Washington is planned to take place 
on September 29, St. Michael’s and All 
Angel’s Day. Canon DeVries has been 
obliged to give up the arrangements 
for this service of which he had been 
placed in charge, on account of the ill- 
ness of the Dean of the Cathedral, Dr. 
G. C. F. Bratenahl. Final details of 
the service will be announced later. 


The preacher at the open-air ser- 
vice, Washington Cathedral, on Sun- 
day, August 19, was the Rev. Noble C. 
Powell, rector of St. Paul’s Memorial 
Church, University of Virginia. 

Mr. Powell is especially gifted in his 
work with students and was especially 
selected for that work at the University 
of Virginia. He is a graduate of that 
institution and also of the Virginia The- 


ological Seminary, and a native of Ala- 
bama. 


A large number of Washington peo- 
ple visiting at Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., 
were present at an impressive memorial 
;service to President Harding, held in 
the Church of the Transfiguration on 
Sunday, August 12, at 11 o’clock. Spe- 
cial music and a sermon of force and 
helpfulness by the rector were the spe- 
cial features of the service. A large 
number of the summer congregations 
at this beautiful church are people from 
i Washington and Baltimore, who are 
indeed fortunate to have such church 
privileges when away from their own 
parishes. Visiting clergy are sometimes 
the preachers at these services, but 
these summer visitors are especially 
glad when the rector, the Rev. Fred- 
erick A. Cook, occupies the pulpit. Mr. 
Cook does an unusual work on this 
mountain, doing real mission work for 
all who need him, both in winter and 
summer. 


He ministers faithfully to the sick 
and dying at the Maryland State Tu- 
berculosis Sanatorium,’ which is -near- 
by, and has earned from some the title 
of “The Bishop of the Mountain,’ by 
;reason of his whole-hearted and faith- 
ful service to all, regardless of creed 
or color. 


The treasurer of the Church of the 
Transfiguration is Mr. Karl B. Kefer- 
stein, who spends the summers at Blue 
Ridge Summit and in the winter lives 
in Washington and is a vestryman of 
St. Margaret’s Church, 


VIRGINIA, 


| Re Rev. W. €. Brown, D. D., Bishop. 

| Union Missionary Service. 

| In St. Stephen’s Church, Culpeper, 
the Rev. K. J. Hammond, D. D., rector, 
on the fifth Sunday after Trinity, in 
the evening, a Missionary Service, par- 
ticipated in by all the pastors and con- 
gregations in town, was held, greeting 
Dr. Claude Lee and family, ere they 
returned to hospital work in Wusih, 
China. With the Bishop’s consent, the 
Rev. Messrs. Winfrey, Hooper and 
Laughton, took part with the rector, 
Dr. Lee described his work which is 
general in the town for all who need 
medical or surgical eare. An offering 
was taken to help provide a convalescent 
home in Wusih, near the hospital. 


\ 


In Little Fork Church, Oak Shade, 
St. Mark’s Parish, Culpeper, the annual 
services were held on the ninth Sunday 
after Trinity, morning and evening, 
with a picnie dinner in the church yard 
under the oaks. Large congregations 
were present, filling the church, and 
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attentive hearers of the messages of the 
Rey. Thomas Semmes, of Richmond, 
Wa., who preached for the rector. At 
a previous service, the junior choir of 
St. Stephen’s sang, the first time a 
vested choir ever officiated in this old 
colonial church, built in 7777. Monthly 
services are held here during the sum- 
mer on one Sunday afternoon. In the 
winter the congregation worships in 
St. Mark’s Chapel, Rixeyville, not far 
distant, 
i 

Greenwood: News has been received 
by the vestry that the Rev. Edward H. 
Vogt, of Woodbridge, N. J., has ac- 
cepted a call extended to him some lit- 
tle time ago, and will arrive to take 
charge of the parish on the third Sun- 
day in September. During the sum- 
mer months Mr. Charles Penniman has 
been serving this parish very acceptably. 
He is a student at the Theological Semi- 
nary of Virginia, in the graduating class 
of 1924. 

Hanover Parish: Rev. Frank Cox, of 
Washington, Virginia, has been preach- 
ing missions in this parish, both at St. 
Paul’s, Hanover, and Hmmanuel, Old 
Church. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Samuel Chilton, a student of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia, great in- 
terest has been manifested in these ser- 
vices, and the spirit of the people great- 
ly quickened bv Mr. Cox’s sermons. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Rt. Rev. H. L. Burleson. D. D., Bishop. 


Rt. Rev. Wm. Blair Roberts, Suffragan. 


Fifty Years a Friend of the Sioux. 
\e ———— 
The work of the Episcopal Church 
among the Indians since the coming 
of Bishop William Hobart Hare fifty 
years ago, has been one of the great 
romantic adventures of the Christian 
faith. It has not only given the white 
man’s religion to thousands of the for- 
mer warlike Sioux, but it has brought 
to them a civilization which has made 
them useful members of society. 

Following in less than a year the ad- 
vent of Bishop Hare came a young Hng- 
lishman, now the Venerable Edward 
Ashley, D. D., LL.D., Archdeacon of 
Niobrara, who for half a century has 
been the friend and leader of the old 
tribesmen and their descendants. The 
close of this fifty-year period finds him 
signally honored not only for his devo- 
tion to’the government wards and chil- 
dren of the Church, but as well among 
the whole people of the state as one 
of its most useful and respected citi- 
zens. 

Bishop Burleson calls it ‘‘our most 
remarkable record and one which will 
stand preeminent in the history of the 
whole Church.” It is a record of self- 
sacrifice and loyalty, a record written 
into the fabric of South Dakota his- 
tory, for indeed it is a record which 
has made history. 

In commemoration of this long ser- 
vice, Dr. Ashley will receive the affec- 
tionate homage of his Indian friends 
when they gather, five thousand strong, 
at their annual convocation at White- 
horse, on the Cheyenne reservation, Au- 
gust 17-27, for on this reservation Dr. 
Ashley gave his longest term of service. 
The Indian people are eager to cele- 
brate with their old friend and to do 
him honor. They have made all the 
arrangements for the great event and 
it will be their own program from first 
to last, including the presentation of a 
substantial purse. Dr. Ashley has been 


given, for the first time since he has 
been Archdeacon, no inkling of what 
is in store for him. It will undoubtedly 
prove to be a typical Indian ceremony, 
save that, as a proof of their religious 
zeal and good citizenship, there will 
be none of the pagan rites and cere- 
monies which prevailed among the na- 
tives before they came under the influ- 
ence of such men as Dr. Ashley. 

Unique and interesting as this anni- 
versary celebration will be, the life and 
work of the man himself stands out in 
even greater uniqueness. The friend 
of Roosevelt, General Custer and scores 
of valiant leaders in the affairs of the 
white man, Dr. Ashley has known and 
had intimate association with such fa- 
mous old chieftains as Rain-in-the-Face, 
Sitting Bull, Gall, Big Foot, White 
Horse, Red Cloud, Chief’s Charger, 
Swift Bird, Hump, and many others 
whose names at one time stood for In- 
dian greatness. 

Dr. Ashley is the only white man 
living who was party to the famous 
Black Hills Treaty of 1876, whose vio- 
lation by Custer resulted in the mas- 
sacre on the Little Big Horn, for which 
the white man took full, but unwar- 
ranted revenge at Wounded Knee. Dr. 
Ashley knew well all the leaders on 
both sides and were his story written, 
it would be a story full of appeal for 
justice to the Indian. 

Mastering a half dozen Indian dia- 
lects, he was able to meet the braves 
of the more tempestuous days individu- 
ally and in powwow. He became their 
steadfast friend and they knew it. When 
battle and raid and war were in the 
making, he talked to chiefs and people 
in their own tongue and became a great 
peacemaker, rather a peace-keeper. It 
was for his mastery of the Indian lan- 
guage, and its preservation, that he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from the 
University of South Dakota. 

When Bishop Hugh L. Burleson came 
to South Dakota, he created the office 
of Archdeacon of Niobrara, appointing 
Dr. Ashley to that post, which has given 
him full supervision of the Indian work 
under the Bishop. His broad experi- 
ence, his complete knowledge of the 
Indians, his devoted labors in their be- 
half and his abiding affection for them 
has made his last half dozen years full 
of fruitful yield, perhaps less spectacu- 
lar that the service he rendered when 
he dealt with warlike natives, but nev- 
ertheless pregnant with hope for the 
Indian, and fully as important to the 
state and the nation. 


ent will meet together, for the great 
Indians whom he knew when first he 
went among them are gone. Their chil- 
dren will be hosts to the friend of those 
who have passed on in the hope of a 
reward better than the old Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground, 4 

There will gather at Whitehorse, on 
the lovely Moreau river, farmers, herd- 
ers, mechanics, shopkeepers, some who 
are bankers and some who are wealthy, 
though not many of the last, for the 
wealth of the Sioux has become the 
heritage of the white man, for good 
or ill, for, weal of white, perhaps for 
woe of Indian. They will be Christian 
Sioux, absorbed into the civilization of 
the west. No doubt there will be not 
a few leather leggins, old buckskin and 
some feathered headpieces, what is left 
of the old will but emphasize the new. 

Fifty years of endeavor’ among an 
alien people. Fifty years of friendship 
for the children of the prairies. Fifty . 
years of righteousness leading to peace, 
for the man, who, like Enoch. of old, 
“walked with God.” 

Fifty years! What romance in that 
life, given so abundantly to a people’ 
in darkness, and who, through his de- 
votion, have seen the great light—the - 
Christ of the Ages. 

Fifty years! What monumental ser- 
vice for the State of South Dakota, 
whose honored son this native of Britain 
= become. 


z 


GEORGIA. — 


Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop. 


Taking the Church to the Man Who 
Hoes. 


The Rev. James B. Lawrence, rector 
of Calvary Church, Americus, and Arch- 
deacon of the Albany Archdeaconery, 
Diocese of Georgia, has been holding 
parochial missions in some of the small 
towns near Americus. Archdeacon Law- 
rence in alluding to this work, says: 
“So far as I know, there is no white 
farmer, no man who hoes cotton, who 
is a communicant of our Church. We 
live on cotton in our Diocese. The man 
who manufactures cotton belongs to our 
Church. The man who ships it does. So 
do the cotton factors. But not the man 
who hoes cotton! Have we no message 
for them? We have. There are more 
people in our Diocese who hoe cotton 
(eng do anything else. Let us carry 
jour message to the largest class of our 
| population.”’ 


Through his effort, and by his own | 


translation, the Indians of the Episco- 
pal Communion, worship in their own 
language, using the remarkable Dako- 
ta Prayer Book, while there is also a 
newspaper, Anpao,”’ a course of Bible 
lessons and many other publications in 
the Dakota tongue, due to his scholarly 
work. 

Dr. Ashley is a Mason of the thirty- 
third degree; grand chaplain of the 
Grand Lodge and Grand Chapter of 
South Dakota; Grand Prelate of the 
Grand Commandery, Knights Templar; 
Deputy of the Supreme Council, South- 
ern Jurisdiction A. A. S. R., in South 
Dakota, 1915-1921; instructor Scottish 
Rite bodies, Aberdeen and Grand 
Fourth Preceptor of the Order of De- 
Molay. Not only in Masonic circles, 
but throughout the state, there is prob- 
ably no man better known or of higher 
standing, both as respects the problems 
of citizenship or the advancement of 
virtue. 

This is the man whom the Indians 
of South Dakota delight to honor, whose 
life has been devoted to their temporal 
and spiritual welfare. Past and pres- 


Rural Sunday School Keeps Open All 
Summer. 


An unusual opportunity for mission- 
ary work has been seized by the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Augusta, Ga., 
the Rev. H. Hobart Barber, rector, 
through the work of some of the mem- 
bers of the parish in conducting a ru- 
ral Sunday School at Bayville, a few 
miles from the city. The superintend- 
ent, Mr. Marion G. Ridgely, who is Se- 
nior Warden, and all the teachers are 
from the Good Shepherd Parish, but 
the pupils are from other communions. 
Undenominational lessons are taught, 
but a part of the service of the Church 
is always used, and the Creed is always 
recited. It was thought best by the 
teaching force to close the school dur- 
ing the summer, as the opening hour - 
comes in the hottest part of the after- 
noon—5 o’clock, but when the an-- 
nouncement was made, there was such 
a protest from the school that the ‘‘fac- 
ulty’’ concluded it was advisable to 
keep the school running all summer. 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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S amily Department 
August. epidermis of leaves and small stems: 
Rees Teer gs These are somewhat different from the 
1. Wednesday. P a almost similar aperatures in the surface 
By euth Sunday, after Trinity. of the leaves, whose function is to regu- 
6. Beta Papeete uration, late the constant passage of air to and 
12. mieventh Sunday after Trinity. from the internal tissues. Water comes 
19. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. from the tree like vapor during the day, 
fea eay. BG Bartholomew. when the heat is sufficiently great. But 
26. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. in the evening, when the temperature 
31. 


Vriday. 


Collect for Thirteenth Sunday After 
Trinity. 


Almighty and merciful God, of whose 
only gift it cometh that Thy faithful peo- 
ple do unto Thee true and laudable ser- 
vice; Grant, we beseech Thee, that we 
may so faithfully serve Thee in this life 
that we fail not finally to attain Thy 
Heavenly promises; through the merits 
of Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
A Dream. 


Alice B. Joynes. 


A wondrous dream I thad one night,— 
I thought I was in Heaven, 

Though much*I marvelled that to me 
Such blessing should be given. 

This earth had seemed so beautiful, 
But far beyond compare, 

Beyond all beauty e’er conceived, 
The wonders round me there. 


The radiant glow of sunset skies, 
The moonligiht’s silvery sheen, 
The glory of the midday sun, 
Seemed blended in one scene. 
Mountain and valley, hill and plain, 
Bathed in this strange new light, 
Far, far transcended all on earth, 
Vouchsafed to mortal sight. 


than the eye had ever seen, 

mind of man conceived, 

than the ear had ever 
Or trembling faith believed, 

More than the heart had dared to hope, 
Of rapture to be known, 

Thrilled all the myriads gathered there 
Around the great white throne. 


Or 


More heard, 


Awestruck, I fell upon my face, 
And prayed to be forgiven. 

So worthless, so defiled I felt, 
Amid those joys of Heaven. 

But as I prayed, a peace divine 
Filled all my heart and soul. 

A voice said, “Lo! He died for thee; 
His blood has made thee whole.” 


For the Southern Churchman. 
A Tree That Weeps. 


Eugenie du Maurier. 

In the Canary Islands there is a tree 
ealled a weeping tree because it sheds 
tears. It is of the laurel variety. It 
frequently rains down in the early 
morning a copious shower of tears or 
water drops from its tufted foliage. This 
water sometimes collects at the foot of 
the tree and forms a kind of pond, from 
which the inhabitants supply themselves 
with a drinking beverage that is abso- 


--lutely fresh and pure. The water comes 


out of the tree itself through innumer- 
able little pores situated at the margins 
of the leaves and known as water sto- 
mata—minute aperatures or slits in the 


is lowered very much, a considerable 
quantity is exuded in the form of tears 
or liquid drops that collect near the 
edges of the leaves. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


BIG THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. 


Cleanliness. 
The Rev. Thos. F. Opie. 


It has been said that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. Boys and girls, I 
think we may go so far as to say that 
cleanliness is godliness. At least it is 
one of the evidences of godliness. Of 
course, we include clean hearts and 
clean minds and clean manners in with 
clean hands and clean faces and clean 
bodies! To be clean, through and 
through, outside and inside, is a stand- 
ard of godliness that really few, young 
or old, have attained. 

We should know that it is not enough 
to be outwardly clean. We must be 
pure. One may have a clean face and 
cleans hands—and still not have a clean 
heart and a pure mind. Of course it 
is better to have a good heart, with 
clean hands and face and a bad heart, 
celan hands and face and a bad heart, 
but it is not impossible to be clean 
of heart and hand! We should not be 
satisfied with anything less. 

But the matter goes still further 
than this, because it includes clothes, 
shoes and everything about one’s per- 
son. Young people cannot always have 
fine new clothes and be dressed in the 
height of fashion—but as long as soap 
and water are as cheap as they are at 
present, most of us may have unsoiled 
clothes—clean dresses, clean collars— 
and what Mr. Shakespeare called the 
“shining morning face’’—a face bright 
and clean from the morning's toilet! I 
often see boys from what we cafl ‘“‘good 
homes,’’ whose shoes are muddy or rus- 
ty or dusty and whose clothes are not 
neat and whose hands are not clean. 
I hope this is not true of any of those 
who are reading this! If it is, let us 
mend our ways! 

There is still more to be said about 
this matter of cleanliness. Children 
are all too careless as to their rooms, 
their school-books, their desks—and 
the homes where they live. There are 
many boys and girls who seem to take 
pleasure in a disordered, untidy room. 
There are many who are careless with 
their books—who mark them up with 
pencil and with ink; who handle them 
with soiled fingers; who show little or 
no pride about keeping them neat and 
unsoiled. They often defeat the best 
efforts of housekeeper or servant to 
keep the house fresh, clean and attrac- 
tive. They have not the habit of clean- 
liness, 


The whole matter goes back to habit 
—just where so many of our shortcom- 
ings and our troubles go! Do you know 


lyou can take a pig and put him in the 
cleanest kind of a pen—and in a short 
time he will be surrounded by dirt and 
mud and muck! It is his habit, his 
nature. The pig is just naturally not 
a “parlor” animal! His habits are not 
cleanly but filthy. Now there are young 
people whose natural instinct is not 
‘towards order, cleanliness, neatness. 
But these young folk have minds—they 
have brains and can think out their pro- 
blems and lay plans for correcting their 
way of living—if they will! The habit 
can be formed if one will promise him- 
self to keep everything about him—his 
room, his belongings, his clothes, books, 
shoes—everything—just as spotless as 
he can—without being finicky, ‘‘sissy,’’ 
or affectedly precise. 

It ought to be a part of one’s reli- 
gion to be clean, to keep clean and to 
think cleanly. What could be more im- 
portant? There is the matter of clean 
speech. It is seldom that you hear a 
well-dressed, well-groomed boy talking 
filth and foul language. Why? He 
has too much pride and self-respect— 
and these were acquired largely by the 
habit of cleanliness. It is usually your 
“bully,’’ your “‘rag-a-muffin,” your poor 
little soiled street-gamin who indulges 
in evil words and stories. He has caught 
the habit from his environment and his 
manner of living—and usually he is 
more to be pitied than censured. 

If you hope to be ladies and gentle- 
men, there is scarcely a better begin- 
ning that you can make than to culti- 
vate the habit of cleanliness—cleanli- 
ness of person, of speech, of heart and 
of mind. Be clean! 


Barter. 


By Margaret Widdemer. 


If in that secret place 

Where thou hast cherished it, 
is lying 

Thy dearest bitterness, thy fondest sin, 

Though thou hast guarded it with hurt 
and crying 

Lift now thy face, 

Unlock the bolted door and let God 

And lay it in His holy hands to take: 


there yet 


in 


How such an evil gift can please him so 

I do not know, 

But, keeping it for ages, he shall make 

Thy foul room sweet for thee with blow- 
ing wind 

(He is so serviceable and so kind), 

And set sweet water for thy thirst’s dis- 

| tress 

j Instead of what thou hadst of bitterness; 

And he shall bend and spread 

Green balsam boughs to make a spring- 
ing bed 

Where Thine own thorns pricked in; 


Who would not pay away his dearest sin 
To let such service in? 

—From the World’s Greatest Religious 
Poetry, Edited by Caroline Mills Hill. 


Trails and Trials. 


That which comes from the heart 
should go to the heart; and I cannot 
write of trials without opening my 
heart to you. 

The Church people know something 
about the trials the missionary must 
endure. Doubtless the idea of hard- 
ship has stuck so hard and fast in 
some minds that it has received un- 
due emphasis. No one, except the doc- 
tor, the lawyer and the minister, wants 
to hear a_ fellow prattle about his 
troubles. I shall not do that, but I 
want to tell you of our chief limita- 
tions and how the resultant trials react 
upon the character of the missionary to 
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make a better: Christian worker, 

First it should be said that the work- 
er in Alaska today escapes many of 
the hardships which the missionaries 
of the early days had to bear. In those 
days it was a matter of pitching camp 
and of rushing into the work which 
was urgent. 

The missionary ‘today is a home 
maker. He settles down, and the work 
is regulated much like the General 
Church work in the States. Every op- 
portunity is used to improve working 
conditions and to install home comforts 
and labor-saying arrangements, and to 
beautify the homes. Life becomes very 
livable, and especially. so when chil- 
dren come to bless the homes. 

Today supplies of every description 
can be imported from Seattle and de- 
livered at river points within a remark- 
ably short time. The quality of the 
goods shipped is excellent, the Bishop’s 
commissary office attending to all the 
business necessary. The theory that 
eggs and butter in the Yukon must 
“taste’’ is fallacious, for waxed eggs 
and creamery butter from.Seattle when 
kept stored in a good cellar will not 
acquire the stale flavor during eight 
months’ storage. Vegetables, viz, po- 
tatoes and the ordinary root crops, 
which in many cases are grown by the 
missionaries, can be stored an equally 
long time, and with sufficient care even 
longer. Apples, oranges and lemons 
will keep for. six months, possibly long- 
er. with the best of eare. In addi- 
tion there are reliable brands of dried 
and canned fruits and vegetables to 
support the other or to meet the possi- 
ble emergency, of. a,crop failure or a 
“frozen cellar.’ 

Game abounds in the mountains, so 
good meats are to be had in plenty in 
the game belts. 

Again, there are. many- families-in 
the white settlements as well as a good- 
ly number of genial bachelors, and the 
social contact is delightful, affording 
ideal diversion. More could be said, 
but let us proceed with the theme. 

Even at best the conditions of living 
are hard enough. The missionary and 
his family must of necessity do practi- 
cally all of the menial work. This, 
within itself, would not be a point in 
question, but it raises a difficulty be- 
cause it demands so large a part of the 
time and energies of the workers which 
must be subtracted from the work of 
teaching, healing and spreading the 
Gospel. 

Again, there arises another difficulty, 
viz., that of the conflict between vari- 
ous "duties. The sick and suffering must 
get first attention, preaching the pure 
Word of God second and teaching third, 
the home and family fourth, correspond- 
ence fifth, with studies and other of- 
fice work rounding out a good half doz- 
en. The administration of Native af- 
fairs comes properly under the head 
of teaching, for through the Native 
council we are faithfully working to in- 
still the principles of fellowship and 
the ability to settle differences in this 
spirit. © 

Where the zeal to do exists wonders 
can be accomplished, yet it is impossi- 
ble to spread oneself out enough to 
cover all the ground. “We try to make 
a, good job of’ the work in hand and 
then take up thé next in importance. 
Eventually all departments receive some 
attention, and progress is made all 
around, even though it may be at the 
snail’s pace. So long as there is pro- 
gress we have a safety valve for cour- 

age, patience and nerves. 

There is a third major difticulty— 
but so much has been written about 
this difficulty from every Mission field 


that I shall only: Saention it, ‘reserving: 
the right to discuss it in a future ar- 
ticle. It is the need of money to de- 
velop and -expand the social service 
work. 

These conditions, I believe, are at- 
tendant upon missionary work, not only 
at Eagle, but everywhere. 

It is good to have these difficulties. 
We may like the great missionary, St. 
Paul, rejoice in our infirmities. 

Gold to be purified is subjected to 
terrific heat; and it was in the white- 
hot furnace that God walked with His 
faithful servants. 

So the trials of the life and the work 
take the missionary to God, to depend 
upon Him as never before. The re- 
sultant power that is manifested in the 
believer is the reaction of character 
that makes a better Christian worker. 

Now a talk about trails! 

Every one is the better for a vaca- 
tion—a change of place, and according- 
ly the missionary stands up better un- 
der the demands of the work if he 
refreshes the body and spirit and rests 
the mind by an occasional ‘‘dog mush” 
or a hunting trip, or by camping in the 
hills. 

In the summer with pack, knife and 
gun, over niggerhead flats and moss- 
covered hill tops the way leads one to 


the haunts of the moose or the caribou’ 


and the bear, or if you choose into the 
high, stern crags where the Bighorn 
gambols happily. 

It is a narrow trail, a trifle wider 
than a man’s foot, and often in the 
moss it is lost and in the niggerheads 
it is bewildering and laborious. Creeks 
and rivers must be forded and many 
falls may be had on slippery rocks in 
a swift stream. But it is a good trail 
for it will take you into the heart of 
the hills and lead you home again. 

But winter comes and the frost king 
seals the streams and mantles the earth 
with snow. Over stretches, that in sum- 
mer were traversed with toil and sweat, 
the toboggan or sled glides at six miles 
an hour, and travel on the streams is 
the easiest of all. The trail may be 
broken out and hard from frequent use, 
and the team will ‘hit it off’ at a 
ten mile clip to work off steam, or per- 
haps six inches of new snow lies in 
the trail. Then the musher goes ahead 
on snowshoes, breaking the trail, and 
the dogs trot gaily in his wake, appar- 
ently enjoying the joke hugely. 

Instead of leaving home it is better 
to take the home along. So into the 
big basket sleigh go robes, pillows and 
carbon stones, then the home in several 
distinct, personalities, and more robes 
on top. 


Over the hill and far away, 
With a skookum team and an elegant 


sleigh. 
Goodbye little house! You look for- 
lorn, 
Sit tight Little Home! Mush on. Mush 
on. 
Vacation! Now we will have one. 


About thirty. miles.apart are, comfort- 


able claims.where the, mail carrier stops. . 


But. we are under no. contract, neither 
bound by schedule.. We will stop wher- 
ever it best. suits our fancy.... Every- 
thing necessary to fitting out the new 
home is on the sleigh. It matters not 
where we go we will be at home every 


-. Joyeée Kilmer a said something 
abdut this kind ‘of vacation oid, has 
said it grandly:: : 


“Tf you call the Gypsy a vagabond 
I think you do him wrong. 


= 


wor he never goes a traveling but = 
“takes his home along, ~~. 

And_the only reason a road is good, as. 
every wanderer knows, * 

Is just because of the homes, the 
homes, the homes to which it goes. 


Yes, the trails are all good. God 
bless men who made the trails. ae 

The Natives call the Christian life 
“The White Trail.’’ God grant us grace 
to help them—one and all, white and 
Native—to ‘“‘mush” the white trail and 
to go, in the concluding words of Kil- 
mer’s poem to ‘‘the golden town wherg 
golden houses are.” 

Blessed is He who made ‘‘The White 
Trail.’’-—Rev. B. W. Gaither, in Alas- 
kan Churchman. : 


An Imprisoned God. 


" 


“Surely the Lord is in this place and 
I knew it not,’’ mused Jacob, in the dim, 
chilly dawn of his first morning away 
from home. How strange! Where did 
Jacob think God was? Incredible as 
it may seem, Jacob actually thought he 
had left God back home! God had re- 
mained with Isaac and Rebekah and the 
flocks. God was far away, under the 
peaceful sky, by the murmuring brooks, 
beneath the shade trees of Jacob’s child- 
hood. He had left these behind and 
he vainly argued that he must be leay- 
ing God behind. tet 

What a crude notion of the Supreme 
Being, we exclaim. How impossible 
for any one to think of God so. But, 
is it quite impossible? Is there no 
temptation for men and women. today, 
to localize God in one spot and exclude 
Him from other spots? Perhaps we 
would not do so in terms of conscious 
speech, but we are frequently doing it 
in the practical language of daily liy- 
ing. .We must beware lest, when we 
leave divine worship on Sunday, we 
fancy we are leaving Almighty God be- 
hind, locked up behind the doors of the 
Church. We need to remember, if we 
are big business men, that God is in 
the directors’ room though we know it 
not, and that we must act as if He were 
among those present. If we are Vestry- 
men, we cannot forget that the Holy 
Spirit is as potent to direct the tem- 
poral business, as He is to inspire the 
services, of the Church. When cabinets 
and government leaders meet together 
to decide what the relationship of the 
nations shall be, they are as crude in 
their ideas of God as ever Jacob was 
if they imagine that in anything they 
do they can leave out of consideration 
God’s immutable moral laws; laws 
which have been revealed in the Ten 
Commandments, in the words of Jesus 
Christ, and in the sanctions of the hu- 
man heart. No man as he goes forth 
to do the things his hands find to do 
may exclude himself in the thought that 
he leaves God behind. Indeed, if there 
is anything this battered, barnacled, sea- 
sick world needs today it is a greater 
number of men and women, who on the 
threshold of every. experience, humble 
as well as great, can ‘discover and. inter- 
pret the presence of the mighty. ‘God. 
The nobility and the worth-whileness ; 
of life cannot dawn upon us until, Tike” 
Jacob, we awake to the fact that God 
is wherever we are, and until we ‘stead- 
fastly resolve to live henceforth as ever 
in our “great Taskmaster’s bye. ”___Se-- 
lected. 4 


= here is no limit. whatessrOiee the 
grace promised; let there be no limit 
to our hope of receiving it.—Selected. 
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The Sentinel. 
The morning is the gate of day, 
-But ere ‘you ‘enter there 
See that you set, to guard it well, 
The sentinel of prayer. 


So shall God’s grace your steps attend, 
But nothing else pass through 

Save what can give the countersign; 
The Fathers will for you. 


Wihen you ‘have reached the end of day 
Where night and sleep await, 

Set there the sentinel again 
To bar the evening’s gate. 


“So shall no fear disturb your rest, 
No danger and no care, 
For only peace and pardon pass 
The watchful guard of prayer. 
—The British Weekly. 


Hannah’s Talent. 


Marybelle could sing, and Esther 
could recite, and Josephine could play, 
and Ruth was the star basketball play- 
er in the eighth grade, and Marcia could 
sew in a way that won her prizes at 
the school contests, and Julia was the 
best pupil in the Longfellow Building 
in point of scholarship, but Hannah 
alone of the little club had no talent. 
That is, Hannah felt sure she was the 
only one of the gay little group that 
could do nothing well. Of course, the 
other girls never hinted such a thing, 
but Hannah felt it as one and another 
was praised and asked to help with 
various undertakings and she was al- 
ways left out. 

“You have the home-making talent, 
dearie,’’ said Hannah’s mother when 
she heard the doleful story of the club 
member who had no talent. “I don’t 
know how I should ever get through 
the sewing and the cooking and the 
care of the little ones and the prob- 
lem of making home a happy place with- 
out my big girl.”’ 

- “Yes, but, mother, I’d like to be able 
to do something to make people praise 
me,” said Hannah, trying to keep back 
the tears. ‘Josephine was called back 
three times at the recital this after- 
noon, and Esther had such a clever little 
piece that made everybody laugh— 
well, I can’t help being a little bit en: 
vious.” ' 

“Maybe we can manage to give you 
some music lessons again soon,” said 
Mrs. Richards. “It is too bad the les- 
sons are so broken into, but times have 
been hard, and it isn’t easy to provide 
for a large family.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good if I could 
take lessons,’ said Hannah, dolefully. 
“Miss Lake said I never would make 
anything but an ordinary player, no 
matter how many lessons I took,” 

“Your playing is very sweet to us,” 
said Mrs. Richards. ‘‘When the chil- 
dren are fretful and tired, your play- 
ing soothes them and makes them hap- 
py. I feel sorry that you are’so handi- 
capped with the care of the babies, but. 
you will have more leisure when they 
grow older.’’ 
Of course,,Hannah soon forgot her 
troubles, especially for that afternoon, 
for there were stockings to darn, the 
baby to take for his outing, the stories 
to tell the older children and the new 
salad: to: make for: supper. She was 


ey Of ms) d 


‘cious little life. 


not given to gloomy feelings; but occa- 
sionally, when everybody was telling 
how remarkable her friends were, she 
could not help feeling that she did not 
amount to anything at all. 

“Hannah! Hannah!” It was in the 
dusk of the sweet, warm autumn even- 
ing that the girls of the Jolly Junior 
Club were heard calling their busy mem- 
ber to join them. ‘Hannah! We’re 
going down to Mrs. Miller’s for grapes! 
Get a basket and come along!” 

Mrs. Miller was an elderly lady at 
the edge of the town who had a large 
orchard and vineyard to which all ine 
people went to buy their fruit in sea- 
son. It was a delightful walk, and 
the fruit was so inexpensive that every 
day a procession of automobiles and 
people on foot made the short journey, 
coming back laden with apples and 
pears and grapes and peaches from 
the fine homestead. 

In a jiffy Hannah, with a_ basket 
swinging on her arm, joined the happy 
girls. Talents were forgotten, and to- 
gether they hurried along singing, 
laughing and talking at a great rate. 

All at once out of a forlorn little 
house a group of frightened, shrieking 
children rushed out into the yard and 
begged the girls to help them. ‘The 
baby’s choking to death! The baby’s 
choking to death!” they cried. 

Most of the girls stood as if paralyzed, 
but Hannah nimbly jumped over the 
shaky gate, wired to keep the children 
in, and made for the house at a great 
rate. Marybelle fumbled with the wire 
fastening. Josephine cried and wrung 
her hands, Ruth started aimlessly for 
help somewhere, she did not know 
where, and the others stood still, pale 
and frightened. 


Taking the choking child, now pur- 
ple in the face, Hannah promptly held 
him upside down and gave him a vigor- 
ous shaking. Just as Marybelle and 
Josephine reached the house the penny 
that had lodged in the child’s throat 
flew across the room, and the danger 
was over. In the midst of the scream- 
ing of the children, the wailings of the 
mother, who was ill in bed, and the 
frightened exclamations of the girls, 
Hannah stood calm and quiet, minis- 
tering to the frightened baby with ex- 
perienced hands. When the doctor ar- 
rived, he said there was nothing for 
him to do, and that the cool-headed 
girl had saved the baby’s life. 


“What a wonderful thing to do!” 
said every one, when the story was 
printed in the paper. ‘‘The idea of a 
thirteen-year-old girl being able to do 
the right thing at the right time! Sure- 
ly, with a talent like that, she will be a 
trained nurse or perhaps a doctor!” 

But Hannah flushed when the subject 
was mentioned, and said it was really 
nothing at all to do. “All children 
choke and have to have things taken 
from them,’’ she said modestly. “All I 
did was what any one could do.” 

But the townspeople thought other- 
wise, and one day Hannah had a tiny 
gold medal pinned to her dress by a 
distinguished citizen who publicly told 
the story once more and praised the 
quick-witted girl who had saved a pre- 
“Nobody knows what 
that baby will grow up to be,’ he said 
in closing. ‘Nobody knows what is 
wrapped up in the tiny life until that 
life begins to unfold, and I think ‘we: 


will all agree that in Miss Hannah’s 
|{life possibilities for good and for ser- 
|| vice are unfolding early and giving pro- 


mise of a long, useful, satisfactory and 
successful career that even death itself 
cannot close. We are proud of her and 
her work, and hope that she may go’ 
on developing the talent God has given ’ 
her as long as He gives her life and- 
strength, for helping to restore’ life: 
is as truly a talent as music or writing’ 


or any other gift of the: great Creator.’’ 


And, looking down at the gleaming’ 
star, Hannah ceased to regard herself 
as the only member of the Jolly Juniors 
who lacked the ability to bless and 
help mankind.—Girlhood Days. I 


When Shall’ We Teach Betty to Pick 
Up Her Playthings? 


Betty’s mother had just gotten the 
little four-year-old settled down ' for 
her afternoon nap. Hi 

“And now I will not much more 
than get this room put to rights  be- 
fore she wakes up again,’”’ she laugh-’ 
ingly remarked to her college friend, 
now a primary teacher, who was spend- 
ing a few days with her. 

“Why not leave the playthings where 
they are and let Betty pick them up 
when she wakes?” the friend asked. 

“Sometimes I do, but she always 
wants to make play of it and it really 
takes more time to keep her at it than 
it does to do it myself.” 

Her visitor said nothing for a few 
minutes and when she spoke again it 
was without reference to Betty. ‘‘What 
did you do with those cunning chicks 
you took out of the incubator this 
morning?” she asked. 

“Oh, I divided them up among three 
or four hens who were simply wild to 
be mothering something. Now the lit- 
tle ones are cuddled up snug and warm 
under real feathers, and they have no 
idea in the world that they are, by 
rights and inheritance, poor, machine- 
hatched little orphans.”’ 

“Why did you put them with the 
hens so soon? Would it not have been 
safer to have cared for them yourself 
until they were a week or so old, and 
strong enough to run with the older 
chickens?’’ 

Betty’s mother laughed, ‘‘That shows 
that you do not know chickens. I tried 
that plan the first year I used an’ in- 
cubator and. I learned something.” It 
is only for a few days that a foster 
mother can be introduced to incubator 
chicks. If they are put’ with her dur- 
ing the first few days of ‘their lives 
they will adopt her and follow her 
obediently till half-grown, like chick- 
ens hatched under a hen, but after a 
week alone they seem to get used to 
being orphans and ‘they will not follow 
a hen no matter how much she coaxes 
and clucks and scolds. Isn’t it odd?’’ 

She had the playthings all in order 
and settled herself with her mending 
in her lap. 


“TInstinct,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘Nature 
puts an urge into the little chick that 
makes it seek a mother at the time 
it needs her most. And if you are to 
be successful as a poultry woman you 
must work with Nature—you can’t op- 
pose her.’’ 


She drew a thread thoughtfully and, 
then went on: “It is odd, and it is still 
more interesting to watch the same 
thing in children. Did you ever think 
what a powerful urge there must be 
in the little child to, keep him trying 
to walk in spite of the discouraging 
falls he gets? Be coh 

“All through Betty’s childhood and 


youth she will be led -by. instincts and 


did 
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desires through which Nature strives 
to produce and develop perfect woman- 
hood. And in handling children, as 
in poultry-raising, it saves us much 
pain and trouble if we work with Na- 
ture. 

“Just now Betty is passing through 
what students of child life call the 
‘imitative afze.2 She imitates every- 
thing she sees you do.”’ 

The mother smiled knowingly. She 
loved the baby’s little make-believes. 

“She plays set table, and _ sews, 
sweeps, kneads bread and makes beds 
as you do. If you work with Nature 
now you will save yourself and Beity 
a great deal of grief in the years to 
come.” 

“You are thinking of the playthings 
on the fioor,’’ exclaimed the hostess. 

“Yes. While Betty wants to do just 
as you do, train her in habits of or- 
derliness and cleanliness: The imita- 
tive age will not last long. After that, 
about the time she goes to school, there 
will come a period when your little girl 
will be lawless, careless and selfish, in- 
clined to put her will and her judgment 
against yours in everything. If she has 
become orderly and neat from habit be- 
fore that time comes it will be a great 
comfort to you and of inestimable value 
to her while she is going through the 
trying ‘Big Injn’ age. If she has not, 
you will have to make up yvur mind to 
pick up after her for many years to 
come, for there will never be another 
time during her childhood and youth 
when it will be easy to teach Betty the 
lessons of order.’’ 

“Thanks! for your little lecture, 
Grace,” said Betty’s mother as_ she 
rolled two little stockings into a ball. 
“T had never thought of it that way 
before—I shall begin at once to train 
‘Betty to ‘follow’.’’—O. A. Clement. 


The Lonely Flower. 


A wall of brick, begrimed and foul, 
In a narrow, noisy street, 

Above, a window, broken dark, 
And yet a blossom sweet 

Upon its sill, in battered can, 
Gives pause to many feet. 


Who tends that flower? lame child? old 
hands? 
In a room so dark and drear— 
What joy it gives one can but guess 
In passing by—what cheer 
It brings to some sad heart and eyes 
Forced to existence here. 


And what of it—that lonely flower— 
Does it dream of a garden bed? 

I feel that it does, and yet it is brave, 
As it tosses its bright little head, 

“TI cannot do much in this wretched 

home, 
But I’ve done my bit,” it said. 
—Mabel Holkins Chase. 


Barkis and His Chain. 


Dinner was just over at Pine Grove 
Farm. ‘Now,’ said Grandfather, ‘“‘I’ll 
have to drive Frank to the blacksmith’s. 
Which of you want to go with me?” 

“Oh, I do, I do!’’ cried Faith, eagerly. 
Then, as she caught sight of Alma’s 
face, as eager as her own, she asked, 
more soberly, ‘‘Can’t we both go?” 

Grandfather laughed. “Of course 
you can. There’s plenty of room in 
the red wagon for both. But there is 
one thing we mustn’t forget,’ grand- 
father continued. “Barkis must be 
chained before we start, or he will be 
chasing us.” Barkis was the Collie 
dog. 


“But he’s chained already,’ cried 


Alma. 


“So he is,” Scaced Faith. ‘He is sit- 


‘ting on his chain beside his kennel. 


— eee 


How mournful he looks!”’ 

Barkis had a bad habit of running 
and jumping at Frank’s head and bark- 
ing in a loud, excited manner, so that 
grandfather did not often let him go 
with the team. 

“He does look mournful. 
go along?’’ Alma pleaded. 

“T don’t think he had better, Alma. 
He was very troublesome the last time 
we tried it.’’ : 

Barkis looked more and more sor- 
rowful when Frank was driven to the 
door and the children climbed into the 
red wagon. 

Faith and Alma felt very sad that 
Barkis had to stay at home. They 
waved their hands to him. 

“Good-by, Barkis. We wish you were 
going,” they cried, 

Barkis blinked his eyes and did not 
move. But as the wagon rolled away 
he sprang up and bounded after it, 
jumping up at Frank’s head and bark- 
ing joyfully. 

Faith and Alma laughed very much. 
I am afraid they were not sorry that 
Barkis had outwitted them. 

“Wasn’t it bright of him to pretend 
to be chained,” said Faith. 

“Yes,’”? Alma answered, ‘‘and I don’t 
think Barkis knows it is wrong to de- 


Can’t he 


ceive. He is only a dog.’’—Picture 

Story Paper. 7 
Little Lady Hoptoad. 

Little Lady Hoptoad, I saw her pass, 


Hunting for a little fly down in the grass. 

She seemed to like it, ate it with delight. 

Then she gobbled up a bug without one 
bite. 


Little Lady Hoptoad outgrew her clothes; 
Where she left her old ones goodness only 
knows. 

Each new dress was jeweled, 
than the last. 
Little Lady Hoptoad, 

so fast? 


prettier 


how do you grow 


Little Lady Hoptoad, what do you think 
she did? 

Dug a little cellar 
and hid; 

Hid away from autumn winds, 
loud and cold; 

Made a little winter home deep beneath 
the mould. 


hole and in it went 


blowing 


There she dreamed of summer nights— 
and the firefiy’s glow 

While far up above her 
snow; 

But when the new spring blossoms tossed 
in April rain 

Little Lady Hoptoad came creeping 
again! 


lay the fleecy 


out 


—Youth’s Companion. 


Pocahontas the Tomboy. 


One of the most picturesque, as well 
as the most interesting stories in all 
American history is that of Captain 
John Smith and Pocahontas. Every 
one loves the story, but scarcely any 
one knows that Mataoko was the real 
name of the Indian maiden who saved 
the gallant captain’s life; Pocahontas, 
which means tomboy, was just her nick- 
name. 

Mataoko loved to-play like the little 
Indian boys of her tribe; she shot her 
arrows and turned handsprings just as 
well as the boys of her age. One day, 
when she was about ten years old, she 
was playing as usual near the door of 
her father’s hut. She was turning 
handsprings so fast that she did not 


see Rabunta, a runner, He came dash- 
ing in from the forest with a message 
for Mataoka’s father, Powhatan, who 
was the tribal chief. The runner turned 
the corner just as the little daughter 
of the chief made one of her most vig- 
orous handsprings. Her fiying feet 
struck the runner in the chest and 
knocked him down. 

All the Indians who saw the episode 
set up a roar of laughter, for a rough 
joke was particularly pleasing to them. 
The chieftain, however, was very much 
annoyed by the boyish pranks of little 
Mataoka: He called his daughter to 
him and said: ‘‘Mataoka, this is not — 
maiden’s play. Will you never cease 
to be a pocahontas?”’ 

The other Indian children, who were 
listening to the reprimand caught up 
the name, and it clung to little Mata- 
oka ever afterwards. 

Captain. John Smith and his fellow 
Virginia settlers called the girl by the 
same name as did her playmates, and 
late, after she married an Huglishman, 
the spelling was changed a little. How- 
lever the name has come down in his- 
tory almost as it was spoken by the 
famous old chief in the years before 
1607.—The Classmate. 


One Lord Over All. 


Gather us in, Thou Love that filled all, 
Gather our rival faiths within Thy fold. 


Rend each man’s temple’s veil, and bid 
itetall; 

That we may know that Thou hast been 
of old 


Gather us in. 


;Gather us in; we worship only Thee; 


In varied names we stretch a common 
hand; 

In diverse forms a common sould we 
see; 


In many ships we seek one spirit land; 
Gather us in. 


Each sees one color of Thy rainbow 
bright, 

Each looks upon one tint and cnile it 
Heaven; 


Thou art the fulness of our partial sight; 
We are not perfect till we find the swan; 
Gather us in. 


Thine is the mystic life great India craves, 


Thine is| the Pharisee’s sin-destroying 
beam, : 
Thine is the buddhist’s rest from tossing 

waves, 
Thine is the empire of vast China’s 
dream; 
Gather us in. 
= 


Some seek a Father in the Heavens above, 
Some ask a human image to adore; 
Some crave a spirit vast as life and love; 
Within Thy mansions we have all and 
more; 
Gather us in. 
—George Matheson. 


A Corn Doll. 


The Bahl missionaries often saw the 
little unclad, native African girls carry- 
ing an ear of corn on their backs. This 
is just where the women carry their 
babies; but it had not occurred to the 
missionaries that the ear of corn served 
as a doll until they noticed that one lit- 
tle girl had the tassel of corn braided 
and strung with beads. The missionary’s 
wife asked her if that was her baby, and 
she said, ‘‘Yes.’’-—Lutheran.. 


ee ee 


Wrong is not faith. It is doubting 
God, who has promised to sie D att 
our’ needs in: Jesus Christ. 
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And Yet I Am Not Afraid. 


My sorrow pierced me through, it 

'  throbbed in my heart like a thorn; 

This way and that I stared, as a bird 
with a broken limb 

Hearing the hound’s strong feet thrust 
imminent through the corn. 

So to my God I turned: for I had for- 
gotten Him. 


Into the night I breathed a prayer like 
a soaring fire 

So to the wind-swept cliff the resonant 
rocket streams 


And it struck its mark, I know, for 
I left my flying desire 
Strain, like a rope drawn home, and 


catch in the land of dreams. 

What was the answer? This—the hor- 
rible depth of night 

And deeper as ever I peer, the huge 
cliff’s mountainous shade; 

While the frail boat cracks and grinds 
and never a star in sight 

And the seething waves smite fiercer: 
And Yet I Am Not Afraid. 


—A. C. BENSON. 


The Infinite Love of God. 


The cross is the sign and the proof 
to us of the absolutely infinite love of 
God for us—love which has no Hmits, 
and will even suffer for us—that we 
may live. We know from everyday ex- 
perience that the suffering of the inno- 
cent for the guilty has great power. It 
is the love of innocent and pure wom- 
en, for instance, which can alone undo 
the wrong that men do to those whom 
they seduce. It is the loving care of 
the hospital doctors and nurses that 
undoes the harm done by the employer 
of sweated labour, who rakes in his 
shekels at the cost of the health and 
lives of men and women. All through 
life, men and women are bearing each 
other’s burdens, and atoning for each 
other’s sins. And the power te bear 
the burden that another has laid is pro- 
portionate to one’s own innocence and 
love. And now into this process comes 
infinite love and infinite innocence, the 
love and innocence of the Son of God. 
Hence we know that in the end all the 
evil of the world will work itself out 
on Him and will be expiated. 

Even so, our sinner will not be satis- 
j fied. 
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He will not be content to watch | 
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and see His Lord suffering for him. 
His prayer, if he is really repentant, 
will be, “Lord, give me something to 
do, give me some purden to bear, that 
I too may love.’’ This is the instinct of 
the wholesome man, and Jesus Christ 
does not deny his request. His answer 
is, “Be a member of my body; share 
my suffering for the sins of the world; 
be crucified with me.’’ And the man 
will be glad that he is accounted worthy 
to suffer in the name of the Lord Je- 
sus. 

So, and only so, is the Christian sal- 
vation perfect. It gives not only for- 
giveness and peace, but the self-respect 
which only comes from work. The 
Church is the body of Christ, and it is 
only a living body if its members suf- 
fer with Him for the sins of the world, 
and in love and humility try to help 
others to bear their burdens.—Donald 
Hankey. 


Cooperation. 
By Arnold Abbott. 


“Nothing happens without coopera- 
tion. That the simplest thing may hap- 
pen the whole of nature cooperates, as 
in the forming of dewdrops, for in- 
stance. 

“Cooperation has been the spirit, the 
backbone, the prime essential of every 
success, whether of business or science, 
transportation or education, mechanics 
or politics, government or diplomacy. 

“Hvery employer judges his employ- 
ees by their ability to cooperate. Sub- 
ordinates progress, other things being 
equal, according to their capacity and 
willingness to cooperate. Executives 
retain their positions only if they co- 
operate successfully with other execu- 
tives and maintain cooperation among 
their workers. 

“Hliminate cooperation and we would 
have no railroads, no steamship lines, 
no department stores, no great manu- 
facturing establishments, no music, no 
books, no government. Chaos would 
exist. 

“Since, therefore, cooperation is es- 
sential, common sense dictates that it 
should be hearty and complete. 

“Cooperation in business life means 
more than merely obeying orders. It 
means working with one’s fellow em- 
ployes wholeheartedly. It means avoid- 
ing the friction of conspiracy, grouchy 
deceit, time serving, selfishness, indo- 
lence and inattention. It means team 
work. The pennant winners of com- 
merce are those who have best solved 
the problems of cooperation.”’ 


Then Laugh. 


Build for yourself a strong box, 
Fashion each part with care; 
When it’s strong as your hand can make 
rh 
Put all your troubles there; 
Hide there all thought of your fail- 
ures, 
And each bitter cup that you quaff; 
Lock all your heartaches within it, 
Then sit on the lid and laugh. 


Tell no one else of its contents, 
Never its secrets share; 
When you’ve dropped in your care and 
worry 
Keep them forever there: 
Hide them from sight so completely 
That the world will never dream half; 
Fasten the strong box securely— 
Then sit on the lid and laugh. 


Give God the blossom ‘of your life; 
Put Him not off with fallen leaves! 
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Classified Advertising and Notices 


All notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cents 


per agate line, each insertion. 
3eeking positions. 


Special rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons 
No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. ; 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in which it.is intended that the first 


snsertion shall appear. 


Marriage notices not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free. 
Obituaries and resolutions, 20 cents per line. 


JSorty words at the obituary rate. 


Over 
Six words to the average line. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 


to be published. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


PIPE ORGANS. ? 

If the purchase of an organ is _ con- 
templated, address HENRY PILCHER’S 
SONS, Louisville, Kentucky, who manu- 
acture the highest grade at reasonable 
prices. Particular attention given to de- 
signing organs for memorials. 


HOME SCHOOL. 

Retarded Cuziidren—An ideal suburban 
home, where a limited number of chil- 
dren of slightly retarded mentality can 
Ihave individual instruction and care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience 
in this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
IL Schermerhorn, Colonial Place, Rich- 
mond, Va, R. F. D. 2. 


ANTIQUES. 

WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
for old-time furniture and antiques of 
all kinds. H. C. Valentine, 209 East 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


—_— 


HAVE YOU $100 OR MORE? 


Loans of such sums desired by church- 
mission in large city. To run six montha 
or year. Principal payable on 60 days 
motice in case of emergency need. Will 
pay legal rate in this state—10 per cent 
—payable quarterly. 


For particulars write 


L. L. S. 
1406 Park Avenue, 
Indianzpolis, Ind. 


BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
THE AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 
mear Board-Walk. Chelsea section; at- 


tractive home, enjoyable surroundings, 
excellent accommodations. Summer Sea- 
son. 


STUDENTS: Welcome to New York! at 
GREER HOUSE are ROOMS for GIRLS, 
CLUB PRIVILEGES for ALL CHURCH 
STUDENTS! Apply Social Director, 123 
East 28th St. New York City (Mail sent 
in advance held till called for). 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS. 

THE CATHEDRAL STUDLO & SISTERS 
of the Church (of London, Mngland). All 
Church embroideries and materials. Stoles 
with crosses from $7.50; kurse and veil 
from $15. Surplices and exquisite Altar 
linens, Church vestments imported free of 
of: duty. Miss L. V. ‘Mackrille, 11 W. 
Kirke St., Chevy Chase, Washington, D. 
Cc. Tel. Cleveland 52. 


SITUATION 


A LADY, MATURE AGE, ATTRACTIVE 
personality, wishes position to teach 
small children, or be companion or chap- 


WANTED. 


erone. References. $35 and board per 
month. Address “X,’ care of Southern 
Churchman. 


WANTED—Position as mother’s helper 
by a middle-aged lady. References given 
if desired. Address Miss Mary Ball, 53 
President Street, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. : : ! 
»YOUNG CHURCH-WOMAN WANTS PO- 
SITION to teach children in lower grades 
in private school, or church institution. 
Has state diploma and experience. Ad- 
dress “J,” care of Southern Churchman. 

A LADY, MATURE AGH, OF SUCCESS- 
FUL. experience, wishes position to teach 
smal] children; fond of them. References 
last patrons, or companion. “Teacher,” 
care of Mr. T. A. Wilis, Warrenton, Va. 


TEACHER, EXPERIENCED, DES{RES 


POSITION; family or small school. Ad- 
dress Miss Helen Chase, care of Mrs. 
Blackford, Ellie Wood Avenue, Univer- 


sity, Va. 

LADY OF EXPERIENCE DESIRES po- 
sition to teach small children; no mu- 
Sic; or as_ companion. Will assist in 
mending. State terms. ‘Teacher,’ Buck- 
ner, Va. - 


See HELP WANTED. 


SINGING BOYS WANTED. 

A FEW PLACES ARE STILL OPEN for 
boys with good voices in St. Paul’s Boys’ 
School, Baltimore, Md. Must be between 
10 and 13 years of age. School with beau- 
tiful grounds, and new and healthful 
building, on Rogers Avenue, near Mount 
Washington, Maryland. Tuition of sing- 
ing boys $250 per annum. Apply to REV. 
A. B. KINSOLVING, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


CLERICAL, 
WANTED—St. Paul’s Church, 
Batesville, Ark., is without a _ Rector. 
Batesville is a very healthful town of 
about 5,000 population, situated in North 
Central Arkansas in the Ozark Moun- 
tains. It is an old college town and her 
citizens are a cultured and refined people. 


WANTED—Deaconess, or social work- 


RECTOR 


er, for factory community. References 
required. Should have some musical abil- 
ity. Address Rector, St. John’s Episcopal 


Church, Fayetteville, N. C. 


WANTHD—By September 15th, a well- 
recommended white woman of middle age, 


as a working housekeeper for. three 
adults. Good, plain cooking expected. No 
launary. $50 monthly. 130 Clarewell Ave., 


Montelair, N. J. 


Obituaries 


CHARLOTTE RANDOLPH Mc- 
VEIGH. 


MRS. 


Out of darkness into Light, out of sad- 
ness into gladness passed, On the morn- 
ing of July 30, 1923, MRS. CHARLOTTE 


RANDOLPH MceVEIGH. She was born 
March 24, 1847, at Paxton, Powhatan 
County, Virginia, the ancestral home of 


her father, Dr. John Gifford Skelton. Her 
mother was Marianne Old Meade, second 
wife of Dr. Skelton. 

Of unusual beauty and grace she early 
married Mr. Llewellyn W. McVeigh, of 
Alexandria, Virginia. Scarcely had she 
left the altar than clouds of great sorrow 
hovered over her. Her mother was sud- 
denly called from the home circle, and 
upen the first anniversary of her mar- 
riage the bride was a widow. 

Promptly she recognized the call of 
duty. With her baby boy she went to 
her bereaved father and the motherless 
brothers and sisters. To these, with un- 
selfish devotion, she consecrated her ser- 
vice. Brothers and sisters grew up under 
her loving care, “arose and called her 
blessed.” 

When they went out to homes of their 
own, they left her with her children— 
her son and his wife. 

Then came upon her another cloud of 
thick darkness. One morning dawn 
brought to her no light. Ten years she 
waited in darkness—but not in idleness. 
She was ever busy, knitting, knitting for 
the Ragged Mountain Virginia Mission 
and for the Alaskans. When asked what 
She wanted Christmas and birthdays, her 
reply was always “Yarn for my knitting.” 
Annually a bundle of scarfs and baby 
blankets went from her hands and lov- 
ing heart to the needy of the lands of ice 
and snow. 

Who now will take up the work she 
laid down when called to the higher ser- 
vice in the Kingdom of Eternal Light and 
Life and Love? 


NEWS NOTES. 
(Continued from page 16.) 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Rt. Rev. J. M. Horner, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. K. G. Finlay, D. D., Coadjutor. 


The Church School Institute for Col- 
ored Churchmen in the Diocese of 
South Carolina was held at St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Wedgefield, Sumter 
County, S. C., on August 10 to 12, in- 
clusive. Among the visitors attending 
the Institute was Archdeacon J. B. Bl- 
liott, Archdeacon for Colored Work in 


'the Diocese of Upper South Carolina, 
who preached before the body on the 
evening of the first day. ‘ 

'The session of the Institute was. 
opened with the Celebration of the Holy 
Communion by Archdeacon Baskervill. 
Other persons taking part on the pro- 
gram were the Rev. Messrs, Geo. H.. 
Howell, C. A. Harrison and H. C. Banks, 
Prof. R. S. Wilkinson, Dr. C. W. Birnie,. 
Messrs. Wm. L. Pyatt and Wm, M. Mor- 
gan and Mrs. E. L. Baskervill. The 
work of the Institute will bring rich 
results in the Church Schools and the 
missionary work in the Archdeanery 
in general. 

The news of the death of Mr. J. R. 
Mitchell, the faithful Senior Warden. 
of St. Augustine’s, which occurred on 
August 9, was a great shock to the 
clergy and Church School workers at- 
tending the Institute. He was buried 
from the church on Sunday afternoon, 
August 12. Mr. Mitchell was also a 
faithful member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Colored Council. 


Personal Notes 
io a 


During the month of August the Rey. 
Dr. Alfred W. Arundel is serving the 
Church of the Incarnation, Cleveland 
Ohio. He is to be in charge of St. 
Paul’s Church, Canton, Ohio, for Sep- 
tember and October, the rector being 
away in search of health. j 


Archdeacon John H. Griffith, of Ashe- 
ville, is supplying at St. Mary’s of the 
Hills, the Stringfellow Memorial Church 
at Blowing Rock, during the month of 
August. The Rev. Robert B. Owens, of 
‘Charlotte, was minister-in-charge dur- 
ing July. A service in memory of Pres- 
ident Harding was held on Friday, Au- 
guest 10, in which several visiting min- © 
isters took part, the church being filled 
to overflowing. 


Rev. Stuart L. Tyson, of Princeton, 
N. J., has received formal notice that 
his work for the Degree of Doctor of 
Divinity has been accepted by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and that the Degree 
will be awarded in the Autumn. 


The Rev. Henry O. Nash, rector: of 
St. Andrew’s, Greensboro, N. C., has 
resigned his parish to go to Mexico. 
The vestry did not accept his resigna- 
tion, but granted a three-months’ ab- 
sence to await Mr. Nash’s possible re- 
turn. Mr. Nash has been in Greensboro 
several years and has greatiy endeared 
himself to all classes of peopie. 


The Rev. James D. Miller, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., has been supplying at the 
Chapel of the Resurrection, Little Swit- 
zerland, N. C., during August. Mr. Mil- 
ler spends his vacation at this place 
every summer, and camps in his tent. 
On August 10, the day of President 
Harding’s funeral, he held a special me- - 
morial service at the Little Switzerland 
chapel in the mountains. 


Rey. Morris L. Eagle, who has been 
serving the churches in Caroline Ceun- 
ty for the past two years, has acvepted 
a call to St. Luke’s Parish, Blackstone, 
Virginia, and will take charge there on 
October 1. 54 


Rev. W. D. Smith, D. D., rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Richmond, is spend- 
[ing August on Seminary Hill, and fill- 
ing the pulpit of Rev. Percy Hall, at St. 
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ie ea se aa ee s Church, Alexandria, during this 
month. 


The Rev. John A. Welbourn has re- 
turned to Tokyo, Japan, after a vaca- 
tion in this country. <A special fare- 
well service was held for him on Sun- 
day afternoon, August 12, in St. James’ 
Church, Leesburg, this place being the 
home of Mrs. Welbourn. 


The Rev. Giles B. Palmer and the 
Rev. W. H. Burkhardt, D. D., both of 
Richmond, are spending their vacation 
in camp on the Shenandoah River, in 
Clarke County, where the fishing is ex- 
cellent. 


Rev. P. W. Reed has resigned the 
charge of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Buffalo, N. Y., and has accepted 
the rectorship of the Church of Our Sa- 
viour, Baltimore, Md. His new address 
is 1639 McHlderry Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 


The Rev. E. Ruffin Jones, rector of 
Bruton Parish, Williamsburg, Va., is 
spending the month of August in the 
West, visiting Salt Lake City, and camp- 
ing in Yellowstone Park. 


A Great African. 


Now that Khama, chief of the Bam- 
angwato, has ended his course, there 
is no one left to tell of that vanished 
Africa out of which he came. He was 
left “like a last stalk deserted by the 
reapers.” Within his ninety years or 
more, he had seen the continent swept 
into the current of the world’s life. In 
1830 there had been litle change for 
centuries; in 1922 the tide of white 
life had crept ever northward till it 
had passed Bechuanaland, and swept 
over the Zambesi. In 1828 or there- 
abouts this man was born—the son of 
a sorcerer, with the traditions of his 
tribe for his one inheritance. He died, 
the honored chief of the same tribe 
within the British commonwealth, and 
the loyal and tested disciple of a Saviour 
Whom he had come to know in his 
youth. - He watched the clash of forces 
in the heart of which he was set; but 
he had learned to watch with the faith 
of a Christian. Like a steadfast tower 
he stood amid the wreck of many things 
grown old and ready to perish. 

His capital, which he changed three 
times, was like an oasis for travellers 
in Africa. It lay in a dry and thirsty 
land, but it was a place of refreshment 
to the spirit of those who came to it, 
fresh from the horrors of paganism, 
from Matabeleland for example, or from 
the banks of the Zambezi. When Coil- 
lard, making his gallant trek from Ba- 
suto-land, came to Shoshong, he felt 
the contrast; he had been among the 
‘bloodthirsty Matabele at that time un- 
der Lobengula, and it was a change to 
come across (this was in the late ’70’s) 
a chief who presided at a missionary 
meeting of his tribe in order to com- 
mend the aims of the French mission- 
aries. Before they left for their sec- 
ond journey to Shoshong, the French 
missionary and his evangelist took the 
communion in the house of Mr. Frank 
Whiteley. Of that little group two 
only are left today—Mrs. Hepburn, the 
wife of the missionary, and Mr. Frank 
Whiteley, who in a ripe old age lives 
in Yorkshire. Small wonder’ that 
Khama’s town was a dear and precious 
place for the pioneers of the Gospel 
in those days! 

Rumors travelled fast through Af 
rica. Lewanika, chief of the Ba- 
rotse, heard much of Khama, and 
admired him so greatly that he sought 
from him a wife, and a black dog. His- 
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strong and beneficent hand is 
drawn.—Christian Century. 
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tory says nothing of the black AUP ES ie 
but he certainly was never allied to 
Khama by marriage. The fame of 
Khama was mingled with the story. of 
his strange new faith. The _ tribes 
watched him carefully, and saw that 
his Christianity was a living thing. How 
much this beacon meant in Dark Afri- 
ca—who ean tell? 


“In his relations with the white na- 
tions, Khama showed a singular fore- 
sight and firmness. The great African 
chiefs of his time were all men of re- 
markable intellectual ability. They were 
a match for the best brains from Eu- 
rope. They had a keen scent for cy 
acter, and when they were met, as 
Khama was met, by such men as Sir 
Charles Warren, they never failed to 
respond. But Khama, like Moshesh, 
could be as immovable as a rock. ‘‘He 
may bully me,’’ wrote John S. Moffat, 
of a certain official, “‘but he won’t bully 
Khama, who can be as obstinate as a 
mule, when it comes to a trial.’ Happily 
for Khama, and for the British rule, 
he met with men whom he could trust, 
in John Mackenzie at one time his mis- 
sionary, and later the great administra- 
tor, to whom South Africa owes a debt 
it can never repay, and has never worth- 
ily acknowledged. 


When John Mackenzie left his toun- 
try, Khama and many of his people rode 
out for ten miles or more to speed him 
on his journey. As they stood watching 
John Mackenzie go past, and saw their 
chief’s sorrow expressed in word and 
look, they would utter their soft and 
beautiful Sechuana farewells, ‘‘Go nice- 
ly, father,” or “‘Go with rain, father.” 
It was a great thing for this chief that 
he had to do not only with the white 
men, who sought to force their vile 
spirits upon him, but with men who 
were among the noblest Christians and 
statesmen ever sent forth into Africa. 
Sometimes Khama differed from his 
pastors; he was a man with a powerful 
will, and in his own dominions he would 
be the chief. Yet once when he had 
parted with one of the finest of mis- 
sionaries, Hepburn, he sent after him 
a letter of gratitude, and a gift of 1,- 
000 pounds, which the missionary at 
once sent to his society. 


There are many records of his cour- 
age. One comes from his early days, 
before his chieftainship was finally ac- 
cepted. He had enemies, and they were 
ominousty near to him in the khotla, 
the assembly of the tribe. In such gath- 
erings it is sometimes touch and go 
which course the voice of the people 
will acclaim. Khama, perfectly col- 
lected, bade the tribe choose. “If you 
wish to strike me,’’ he said, ‘“‘strike 
now—but if not, remember that I go 
out of the assembly your chief.’’ When 
he told the tale, he said that for a 
moment he felt as if his enemies were 
wavering to and fro, then the cry arose 
that meant acceptance, and he walked 
out, the chief. His speeches were never 
The longest was delivered last 
Autumn when his jubilee as a ruler was 
celebrated—that lasted ten ' minutes. 
During his visit to England, he spoke 
at one assembly in which he was the 
honored guest. His words were forty in 
number all told! 


It is too early to know what will 
follow upon the close of his reign. The 
best wishes of all who cared for the 
chief will go to his son, called to follow 
him. In the year 1878, the Portu- 
guese explorer, Serpa Pinto, was specu- 
lating what would happen when Khama 
died. It is earnestly to be desired that 
the good government of the late chief , 
shall be kept in being, now that his 
with- 
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There are and there always have been 
good Jews. They have bitten etaoinao 
to the history of the world. What a 
wonderful contribution they have made 
to thought, culture and life! We must 
not forget, as Dr. Gore has aptly re- 
minded us, that the religion of the 
Jews was the effective source of faith 
in a divine purpose running through 
history and destined to final victory in 
spite of all failure by the way.—J. M. 
Richardson. 


| ain the Amen Corner 
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Then come, my friend, forget your fears, 
* And leave your foes behind, 
And wander forth to try your luck 

With cheerful, quiet mind, 

For be your fortune great or small 

You’ll take what God may give, 
And all the day your heart shall say: 

“Tis luck enough to live.’’ 

—Henry Van Dyke. 
* * * * * 

“The reason birds can fly and we 
can’t, is because birds have perfect 
faith, and to have Faith is to have 
wings.’*—‘‘Peter Pan.” 

* * * * * 
“T wish I was in heathen lands 

Where all my Sunday pennies goes, 
Where children play the live-long days, 

And never wears no clothes.” 

“Church News—The Ladies’ Aid met 
at Mrs. Brown’s. Mrs. J. T. Miller 
read an article on ‘Personal Devils.’ 
Seventeen were present.—From the 
Boone, Iowa, News-Republican.’’ 

* * * * * 

How to do it—This is the way to 
write a thoroughly angry business let- 
ter: 

“Sir:—My typist, being a lady, can- 
not take down what I think of you. I, 
being a gentleman, can not write it. 
You being neither, can guess it all.”— 
Brisbane Daily Mail. 

* * * * * 


Bite off more than you can chew— 
And chew it; 

Plan for more than you can do— 
And do it; 

Hitch your wagon to a star, 

Keep your seat, and there you are! 
—From the Literary Digest. 

* * * * * 


The symbolical Virgin of Byzantium 
walked through the world with both 
arms open to the human race. 

* * * * * 
“Whoever you are, for you the sun 


and moon hang in the sky.’’—Walt 
Whitman. 


* * * * * 


They told me in my youth 

There was nothing like the truth, 
But I tell you for a fact 

That it can’t compare with tact-tact- 

tact! 
—Selected. 
* * * * * 

A Little Mixed: ‘‘The first fall meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Matinee Musicale will 
be-hell in the Central Christian Chureh, 
Saturday afternoon, at 2:30 o’clock.’’— 
The Columbus Republican. 

? * * * * 


I am thankful that the Sun and Moon 

Are both hung up so high, 

That no reforming hand can reach 

To take them from the sky. 

For if they weren’t 

I have no doubt 

That some presumptuous ass 

Would move to take them from their 

place, 

And light the world with gas. 

—Selected. 
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Southern Engraving Co. : 


“Engraving of Quality.” 


Wedding Invitations, Announce- “ The Virginia Trust 


was chartered in 1892 to conduct a 
Trust business— 


ments, Business and Callings Cards. 
| A, ame a Ch 


Samples sent upon request. 
P. O. Box 1354 Richmond, Va. 
3 e ® C | 
Richmond Printing Co. 
Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956 
20th & Main Sts. Richmond, Va. 


And for 30 years acting as EXECUTOR, GUARD- 
IAN and TRUSTEE has been its chief business, 
and it proposes to continue on that line. 
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Will the reader please remember that? 


Virginia Trust Co. 


THE SAFE EXECUTOR, 
Richmond, Va. 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS AND BASIC SLAG | 
Capital Stock, - - = =  § 1,000,000.00 
Surplus earned, - - =  §$ 1,000,000.00 


S. T. Beveridge & Co. 


Office: 7th and Byrd Sts. Held in trust, - = = = §$25,000,000.00 


A P. S.—The Company’s strong financial backing and its 
Warehouse and Elevator: 6th to 7th long experience in the business makes it more economical 
and Byrd Sts. and safer for a man to appoint this Company as executor 

and trustee than an individual. We honestly believe that 
Richmond, Va. | to be a fact, and invite confidential interviews on the sub- 


ject of will-making. 


The South’s Best Book Store 


HUNTER & CO. 


105 E. Broad Street INCORPORATED 1832 


Stationers, Engravers, Bookmen Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Prompt and Reliable Service.” 
Of Richmond, Va. 


PASSER. io oy 2% ime, ie Oe 


Wm. H. Paimer, President Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice-President 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary J. C. Watson, Treasurer 
J. M. Leake, General Agent Wm. P. Hill, Asst. Secretary 


a 
Stop Laxatives | 
Which Only Aggravate 

Constipation 

Nujol is a lubricant—not a 
medicine or laxative— so 
cannot gripe. 
When you are constipated, 
not enough of Nature’s 
lubricating liquid is pro- 
duced in the bowel to keep 
the food waste soft and 
moving. Doctors prescribe 
Nujol because 
it acts. like 
this natural § 
lubricant and | 
thus replaces 
it. Try it to- 


The 1 
Shepherd-Prince | 
| : 
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Translated from the work of the famous Hebrew author Abraham M by B. A. M. ITO. 
Introduction by Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, Ph. D., D. D.. LL.D. he She 


Bible lovers should read this historical romance of theitimes 
of the Prophet Isaiah. It will make the reader, through its S 


thrilling pages, live in the time and conditions that surround 
the Bible-stories. 


Popular edition, cloth bound, 410 pages..................... $2.50, Postpaid 43a 2 x fe 
De Luxe edition, beautifully bound and illustrated....... 7. . $5.25, Postoatd baie 5 


ORDER NOW FROM Bot gaa 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO, be 


112 North Fifth St., Richmond, Va. | ek 


BEVERLEY HEATING 


The best for Homes, Churches, Stores 
and Buildings for all uses. 


BR. C. BEVERLEY HEATING CO., INC. 
9 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 
QUALITY—SERVICE. 
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